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TO  OUR  READERS.  i 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal  having 
purchased  the  copyright  of  the  Edinburffh  lAterary  Gazette*  that 
paper  will  be  henceforth  discontinued,  and  copies  of  to-day’s  Jour¬ 
nal  are  forwarded  to  all  the  subscribers  to  the  Gazette*  with  an 
understanding  that,  unless  intimation  is  received  to  the  contrary, 
they  will  henceforth  continue  subscribers  to  the  Journal.  The  j 
Journal  having  already  so  extensive  and  well-established  a  circula-  j 
tk)n,  it  is  probably  unnecessary  to  mention  to  our  new  readers,  that  j 
it  has  been  supported  from  its  outset  by  some  of  the  ablest  writers  j 
both  in  this  and  the  sister  country,  and  that  it  has  now  acquired  a  j 
strong  hold  of  the  public  mind,  particularly  in  Scotland,  where  it 
was  the  first  to  introduce  a  regular  system  of  weekly  literary  criti¬ 
cism,  affording  the  earliest  intelligence  of  new  works  of  interest, 
and  paying  especial  attention  to  all  books  published  north  of  the 
Tweed.  It  has  thus  taken  possession  of  ground  not  before  occu¬ 
pied,  and  has  met  wiih  success  commensurate  with  the  want 
which  was  felt  of  such  a  periodical.  To  the  department  of  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Literature  also,  much  attention  has  always  been  paid,  and 
arrangements  are  at  present  in  progress,  by  which  it  is  expected 
that  a  still  higher  degree  of  interest  will  speedily  be  given  to  this 
and  all  the  departments.  Among  other  things  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  it  is  proposed  ere  long  to  increase  the  size  of  the  Journal,  re¬ 
taining  the  same  shape,  which  is  so  well  adapted  to  binding  into 
handsome  volumes,  but  adding,  as  has  been  done  to  day,  several 
pages  to  each  Number.  In  short,  nothing  will  be  overlooked,  either 
by  the  Proprietors  or  Editor,  to  secure  a  continuance  of  that  sup¬ 
port  they  have  already  received,  and  to  render  this  periodical  worthy 
of  the  name  and  of  the  exclusive  privileges  it  enjoys,  as  the  only 
Weekly  Register  of  Criticism  and  Belles  Lettres  existing,  or  likely 
to  exist,  in  Scotland. 

To  Advertisers*  we  can  state  with  confidence,  that  from  the  na¬ 
ture  and  extent  of  the  circulation  of  the  Journal,  there  is  no  better 
medium  in  this  country  for  announcements  connected  with  Litera¬ 
ture,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LAW, 

AS  CULTIVATED  AND  TAUGHT  IN  GERMANY. 

[We  are  happy  to  give  a  place  to  the  following  erudite  and  able  ar¬ 
ticle,  on  a  subject  of  much  interest  to  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
readers.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  well  know,*!  in  the  literary 
world,  who  has  not  hitherto  contributed  to  this  Journal,  but  from 
whom  we  hope  for  occasional  assistance  in  future. — Ed.] 

The  investigation  of  the  laws  wliieh  govern  human 
actions  has  at  all  times  been  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  objects  of  philosophy.  That  the  greater  part 
of  those  actions  are  the  result  of  a  judgment,  on  our  part, 
hy  which  we  conclude  that  they  must  either  conduce  to  our 
good,  or  enable  us  to  avoid  evil,  is  what  cannot  reasonably 
be  doubted.  Every  man,  as  the  Stoics  observed,  is  corn- 
routed  by  Providence  to  his  own  care,  or,  in  other  words, 
is  intrusted  with  the  special  guardianship  of  his  own  in¬ 
terest  and  happiness;  and  these  ends  he  is  called  upon 
to^  promote  by  all  means  in  his  power  not  inconsistent 
with  the  interest  and  happiness  of  other  men.  I'lie 
first  duty  which  he  owes  is  to  himself:  the  chief  ob¬ 
ject  of  all  his  pursuits  is,  to  procure  the  greatest  jios- 
•ible  amount  of  good,  and  to  suffer  the  least  possible 
amount  of  evil.  Had  the  case,  indeed,  been  otherwise, 

“^had  human  nature  been  differently  constituted, _ po- 

•Uive  laws  would  have  been  of  no  avail,  and  rewards 
puiiishmeots  idle  sanctions.  I'hese  are  addressed 


to  mankind,  as  at  once  selfish  and  rational  creatures — 
as  beings  whose  highest  interest  is  to  advance  their  own 
ha]>piness,  and  whose  understandings  are  capable  of 
guiding  and  directing  their  wills  by  the  power  of  motives. 
Hut  here  an  impoi’tant  distinction  is  to  be  drawn.  Man 
is  not  alone  in  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  sur- 
rounded  by  creatures  similarly  constituted  and  similarly 
influenced  with  himself ;  he  is  placed  in  certain  relations 
to  those  creatures,  which  his  absolute  or  natural  li¬ 
berty  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  abridged  ;  and  hence  lie  is 
hound  to  respect  their  rights  and  their  happiness,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  is  entitled  to  resist  all  encroachments 
upon  his  own.  There  is  room  for  usurpation  upon  neither 
side;  while  mutual  concession  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  iniitiAl  dependence.  The  rule  of  morality,  applicable 
to  such  cases,  is  therefore  obvious  and  evident.  It  is 
lawful  for  every  man  to  promote  his  own  interest  and 
lia]>piness  by  every  means  not  adv^erse  to,  or  inconsistent 
with,  the  interest  and  happiness  of  other  men — under¬ 
standing  by  the  terms  interest  and  happiness,  all  that  is 
really  and  truly  conducive  to  human  welfare  and  im¬ 
provement.  Hut,  not  to  mention  those  internal  move¬ 
ments  which  operate  involuntarily,  or  at  least  without 
being  preceded  by  any  act  of  volition  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  are  there  not  some  actions,  it  may  be  asked^ 
which  man  wills  from  other  motives  than  the  advantage 
he  expects  to  derive  from  them  ? 

'I'his  question  has  occupieil  the  attention  of  philoso¬ 
phers,  ancient  as  well  as  modern  :  but  we  are  not  aware 
that,  before  the  time  of  Grotius,  disinterested  actions  had 
i  been  resolved  into  two  classes ;  the  just,  which  are  the 
I  result  of  certain  laws,  the  knowledge  of  which  constitutes 
'  a  particular  science  called  natural  jurisprudence ;  and  the 
good  or  the  virtuous,  which  result  from  another  descrip¬ 
tion  of  laws,  and  form  the  object  of  the  science  of  moraLs, 
The  distribution  in  question  was  first  promulgated  in  the 
I  celebrated  treatise  De  Jure  13elli  et  Pads,  published  in 
I  I62.J,  when  its  illustrious  author  was  living  an  exile  in 
!  France  ;  and  although  it  is  grounded  on  principles  which 
I  we  think  altogether  en’oneous,  and  has,  in  fact,  been  re- 
j  jected  as  such  by  suhsiMpient  enquirers,  yet  was  it  not  only 
I  a  great  step  made  in  advance  of  the  barbarous  philosophy 
of  that  age,  hut  also  a  convenient  form  for  arranging  two 
distinct  classes  of  phenomena,  which  it  was  of  the  great¬ 
est  consequence  to  keep  jierfectly  separate.  Hence  it  was 
at  first,  and  for  a  considerable  period  afterwards,  received 
without  challenge  or  dispute  ;  for,  as  the  sensation  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  great  work  of  Grotius  was  prodigious, 
and  the  authority  which  it  almost  immediately  acquired 
unlimited,  the  learned  were  for  some  time  much  more 
occupied  in  studying  its  doctrines,  and  endeavouring  to 
store  their  minds  with  the  treasures  of  its  boundless 
erudition,  than  in  hunting  out  objections  to  the  one,  or 
trying  to  discover  reasons  for  proving  the  inutility  of 
the  other.  One  thing  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
treatise  in  question  created  the  science  of  natural  juris- 
jirudence,  and  also  produced  its  si^cond  greatest  exposi¬ 
tor.  The  first  chair  of  natural  law  was  erected  at  Hei¬ 
delberg  in  1G61,  and  the  first  professor  who  occupied 
i  it  was  Puffendorf.  Indeed;  Grotius  and  Puft’endorf  are 
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to  be  considered  as  the  fathers  of  this  new  science ;  and,  > 
n  many  parts  of  Europe,  they  are  still  regarded  as  its  ! 
only  authoritative  expcmnders.  This  observation,  how- | 
evei;,  does  not  include  Germany,  which, .since  the  days  of  | 
Puffendorf,  has  become,  so  to  speak,  the  classic  region  of  | 
natural  law,  and  where  the  number  of  works  which  have  ! 
appeared  on  the  subject  would  of  themselves  form  a  con-  j 
hiderable  library.  Philosophers,  civilians,  diplomatists,  ' 
and  jurisconsults,  all  applied  to  this  study  with  the  greater  I 
ardour  that  the  connexion  of  natural  law  with  the  sciences,  | 
which  principally  engaged  their  attention,  was  alike  com-  ! 
inon  and  intimate :  but,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
each  of  these  classes  has  given  a  different  character  and  i 
direction  to  the  subject,  although  the  influence  of  the  phi-  ! 
losophers  has  proved  by  far  the  most  decisive.  This  will 
be  made  sufficiently  apparent  by  the  following  notices  of 
the  history  of  the  science  in  Germany  since  the  time  of 
Puffendorf. 

About  the  year  1705,  the  celebrated  jurisconsult  Tho- 
masius*  attempted  to  establish  natural  law  upon  a  new 
foundation,  by  distinguishing  it  more  carefully  than  had 
been  hitherto  done,  from  the  science  of  ethics.  According 
to  him,  the  former  science  admits  only  negative,  but  per¬ 
fect  duties  ;  while  the  latter  recognises  positive,  but  im¬ 
perfect  rights.  Thus  the  precept  of  Christian  morality, 
Quod  tibi  non  vis  fieri^  alteri  ne  facias,  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  natural  law;  while  the  corresponding  positive 
principle.  Quod  tibi  vis  fieri,  etaliis  facias,  constitutes  the 
basis  of  ethics.  Again,  negative  but  perfect  duties  may 
be  enforced  ;  and  hence  all  law  includes,  as  an  >(^ssential 
element,  the  power  of  employing  force  against  those  who 
disregard  or  transgress  its  rules.  But  the  science  of 
ethics  admits  of  no  such  auxiliary ;  for  the  idea  of  an  im¬ 
perfect  right  implies  a  moral,  not  a  legal  oblig<ation  ;  and 
hence  there  is  no  power  by  which  respe<;t  to  it  can  be  en¬ 
forced  but  the  y>ower  of  conscience  alone.  Such  were  the 
simple  principles  upon  which  Thoinasius  founded  his  sys¬ 
tem  of  natural  law  ;  a  system  which  was  well  received  at 
the  time,  and  which,  half  a  century  later,  was  revived  and 
adopted  by  Wolf,  with  such  moditications  as  he  deemed 
requisite  for  accommodating  it  to  the  peculiar  doctrines 
and  tenets  of  his  master  Leibnitz.  These  doctrines  and 
tenets  are  too  well  known  to  make  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  any  specidc^tion  of  them  in  this  place  :  but  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  mod  ideations  of  the  Thoinasian  system  in¬ 
troduced  by  Wolf,  we  may  observe,  en  passant,  that  they 
appear  to  have  been  more  favourably  received  in  France 
than  ill  Germany  ;  that  his  works  have  always  been 
jnuch  studied  by  the  jurisconsults  of  the  former  country  ; 
and  that  his  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  natural  law 
liave  been  very  ably  and  zealously  illustrated  by  two 
French  writers  of  our  time — viz.  in  1803,  by  M.  Maf- 
doli  of  Nancy,  and  In  by  M.  liayneval,  both  au- 

,thors  of  considerable  note ;  while  even  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  .Cours  de  Droit  Civil  Franqais  has  been  in¬ 
debted  to  Wolf  for  the  greater  part  of  the  philosophical 
reasonings  with  which  his  able  and  instructive  work  is 
.interspersed.  But  neither  the  subtleties  of  Leibnitz,  nor 
the  expository  reasonings  of  VV’olf,  ap[>ear  to  have  made 
much  impression  in  (Jermany;  and  both  were  destined 
to  give  way  before  the  new  system  of  natural  law  which 
arose  in  that  country  almost  immediately  after  the  pub- 
,1  ication  of  the  philosophy'  of  Kant. 

*  The  predecessoi*8  of  the  philosopher  of  Koenigsberg 

•  Four  years  previous  to  this,  viz.  in  17  *1.  Thomasius  had  (rreatly 
distinguished  himsedf  by  an  inaugural  the»is,  or  dissertation  De  CrL 
mine  Magiir.  in  which  he  attacked,  with  irresistible  force  of  reason¬ 
ing,  the  prevalent  belief  in  witchcraft,  and  exposed,  with  a  powerful 
and  unsparing  hand,  those  insane  and  murderous  delusions  which 
had  conducted  whole  hecatombs  of  victims  to  the  gibbet  or  the  stake. 
This  thesis^  embodying  the  first  formal  attack  on  the  crei>d  and  con¬ 
duct  of  the  dcmtxiologists.  was  publicly  read  in  the  University  of 
‘  Halle,  which,  to  its  infinite  honour,  greeted  with  applause  the  bold 
scepticism  of  the  Jurisconsult:  and  so  well  did  the  latter  perform  his 
task,  that  a  century  and  a  quarter  have  added  nothing  to  the  weight 
of  the  arguments,  or  the  force  of  the  reasonings,  with  which  the  fic¬ 
tions  and  phantasms  of  the  popular  belief  were  assailed  in  this  mas¬ 
terly  performance. 


had  drawn  their  theories  of  natural  law  from  the  most 
opposite  sources.  Grotius,  for  example,  supports  his  po¬ 
sitions;  not  by  reasonings  founded  on  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  or  the  immutable  dictates  of  natural  jus¬ 
tice,  but  by  quotations  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  the  classical  authors  of  antiquity',  the  opinions 
of  modern  philosophers,  and  not  unfrequently  also  by 
proofs  and  illustrations  derived  from  history.  Puffen¬ 
dorf  advanced  a  step  farther,  and  adventured  on  a  few 
psychological  observations ;  but,  in  his  great  work,  the 
authority  of  authors  is  still  the  principal  foundation  upon 
which  he  rests  his  opinions.  And,  notwithstanding  the 
mathematical  form  into  which  he  absurdly  endeavoured  to 
cast  his  disquisitions  on  the  philosophy  of  mind.  Wolf  is 
not  a  whit  more  rigorous  or  exact  than  Grotius  and 
Puffendorf ;  founding  his  precepts  of  natural  law  upon 
such  vague  and  variable  elements  as  popular  sentiments, 
philosophical  opinions,  and  historical  documents.  But, 
in  the  school  of  Kant,  all  this  learned  trifling  was  sternly 
rejected,  and  natural  law  became  a  science  purely  rational. 
The  great  problem  which  this  school  undertook  to  re¬ 
solve  was.  That  there  exist,  for  every'  man,  rules  of  con¬ 
duct  independent  of  his  interest,  absolute,  universal,  and 
exhibiting  characters  of  certainty  which  belong  only  to 
truths  discoverable  d  priori.  Its  principle,  therefore,  is 
pure  reason;  and  hence,  in  the  nomenclature  of  this 
school,  the  denomination  of  natural  law  (which,  at  the 
best,  is  exceedingly  vague)  has  been  replaced  by  that  of 
philosophical  law,  or  the  philosophy  of  law,  or,  to  use  its 
own  appropriate  epithet,  vernunftrecht,  the  law  of  reason. 
In  the  year  1792,  Kant  published  his  Metaphyncal 
Principles  of  Morals,  the  first  part  of  which  contains  the 
developement  of  the  theory  of  law  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded.  His  notions  of  the  origin  of  law,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  understand  them,  may  be  very  shortly, 
and,  we  trust,  intelligibly'  stated  as  follows. 

The  will  of  man  is  not  alone  determined  by  the  de¬ 
sires  inherent  in  his  nature.  There  exists  another  prin¬ 
ciple  of  action,  and  that  principle  is  reason.  But  reason 
is  endowed  with  autonomy,  that  is,  with  a  legislative 
power  applicable  to  itself.  The  rules  which  it  prescribes 
.are,  like  itself,  absolute  and  universal.  Again,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  legislation  of  reason  is  either  interior  or  exte¬ 
rior.  In  the  former  case  there  is  morality ;  in  the  latter, 
legality;  while,  in  both,  the  fundamental  principle  is, 
that  categorical  imperative  which  occupies  so  prominent  a 
place  in  the  philosophy' of  Kant.  Reason  enables  us  to  dis¬ 
cover  an  absolute  rule,  from  which  it  is  not  permitted  on 
any  pretext  whatever  to  deviate  ;  and  the  formula  of  this 
rule  is,  “  Act  in  such  a  way  that  the  principle  of  your 
action  may  become  a  general  rule  of  conduct  for  all  men.” 
The  exterior  legislation  of  recason,  or  natural  law,  is  the 
union  or  aggregate  of  those  conditions  under  which  the 
will  of  mail  can  act  without  violating  the  common  law 
of  liberty.  Every  action,  therefore,  is  conformable  to 
law,  and  consequently  just,  if  it  be  compatible  with  the 
general  law  of  liberty.  But  law  necessarily  implies  con¬ 
straint.  This  Kant  attempts  to  prove  by  the  following 
reasoning  ; — The  opposition  directed  against  an  obstacle 
which  hinders  the  performance  of  an  action,  belongs  to 
the  same  principle  as  that  action  ;  the  resistance  opposed 
to  every  unjust  action,  is  conformable  to  the  law  ot  gene¬ 
ral  liberty  :  what  is  conformable  to  general  liberty,  is  le¬ 
gitimate  and  of  natural  right:  ergo,  resistance  or  con¬ 
straint  enters  as  an  element  into  the  complex  idea  ol  na¬ 
tural  law.  Liberty',  according  to  Kant,  is  an  innate  or 
primitive  right  of  man;  and  this  right  is  the  principle 
that  pervades  the  whole  of  his  philosophical  theory  of  la^v. 

Other  authors  of  this  srh(H>l,  however,  have  expressed, 
j  in  a  manner  somewhat  different,  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  law.  Heydenreich,  for  instance,  has  projiosed 
the  following  formula  : — “  Every  action  is  just  when  it 
does  not  violate  in  others  the  nature  of  man  considered 
as  a  reasonable  being  ;”  and  Schmalz  takes  as  the  basis  of 
law  the  re<!ogiiitiun  of  the  dignity  of  man,  or  the  idea  of 
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btimaiiity  respected  in  our  fellow-creatures.  As  it  is 
reason  whi(;h  distinguishes  man  from  things,  and  makes 
hiin  a  person,  others,  again,  have  assumed  this  personal- 
itif  as  the  basis  of  natural  law  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  hold 
that  man  is  alroTiKhs,  self-sufficient,  and  that  he  can  i 
never  be  treated  as  a  simple  mean,  or  instrument,  for  ac¬ 
complishing  an  end  proposed  by  one  of  his  fellow-crea¬ 
tures.  Kant  and  his  disciples,  however,  equally  main¬ 
tain,  that  the  rights  of  man,  being  inherent  in  his  na¬ 
ture,  accompany  him  through  all  the  stages  of  his  exist¬ 
ence  ;  that  he  enjoys  them  even  beyond  the  pale  of  so¬ 
ciety*  it  being  the  object  of  the  social  state  merely  to  se¬ 
cure  and  protect  them ;  that  these  rights  are  inalienable 
and  imprescriptible  ;  and  that  man  can  no  more  be  de¬ 
prived  of  them  than  he  can  cease  to  be  man,  or  be  divest¬ 
ed  of  the  character  of  humanity. 

Such  is  a  condensed  abstract  of  the  fundamental  doc¬ 
trines  of  this  school.  At  tirst  no  one  thought  of  enqui¬ 
ring  what  good  or  useful  j)urpose  these  theories  were 
likely  to  serve;  and  it  was  only  after  an  attempt  was 
made  to  apply  them,  that  their  intrinsic  worthlessness 
became  manifest.  Difficulties  now  started  up  on  all 
sides.  The  questions  to  be  resolved  were,  whether  na¬ 
tural  could  be  modified  or  restrained  by  positive  lav/s  ; 
and  whether  obedience  was  due  to  the  latter,  where  dis- 
conf(U*m  or  opposed  to  the  former.  Some  writers,  in¬ 
cluding  Ueinhold,  hesitated  not  to  take  the  bull  at  once 
by  the  horns,  and  to  answer  these  questions  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  According  to  them,  the  rules  promulgated  by  le¬ 
gislators  are  not  to  be  considered  as  veritable  laws,  ex¬ 
cepting  in  so  far  as  they  are  conformable  to  the  j>rinciples 
of  natural  law ;  a  dogma  which  appears  to  be  perfectly  con¬ 
formable  to  the  quibbling  maxim  so  often  repeated  of  late 
years  by  the  small  fry  of  French  jurisconsults,  II  n'y  a 
point  de  droit,  contre  le  droit.  But  the  great  majority  of 
authors,  whatever  their  theoretical  views  might  have  been, 
shrunk  from  the  hopeless  task  of  upholding  the  reason  of 
each  individual  against  the  legislative  authority  of  a  state, 
or  encouraging  a  struggle,  of  which  it  was  easy  to  foresee 
the  consequences,  between  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
doubtful  philosophy  on  the  other. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  M.  Hugo,  since 
so  celebrated  by  his  numerous  works  on  jurisprudence, 
took  the  field  as  the  declared  opponent  of  the  doctrines  of 
natural  law,  then  more  or  less  in  favour  in  Germany  ; 
and  denouncing  them  as  both  philosophically  useless  and 
politically  dangerous,  produced  a  strong  sensation  among 
the  esprils  forts  of  that  country.  1 1  is  attack  was  general 
and  unsparing.  He  began  Avith  Thomasius,  whose  sys¬ 
tem  he  combated  with  great  vigour  in  the  first  edition  of 
Lehrhuch  des  Naturr edits ;  and,  descending  through 
the  line  ot  his  successors,* he  levelled  a  naturalist  at  every 
onset.  According  to  M.  Hugo,  there  are  no  absolute  rules 
ot  conduct  for  man  in  the  social  state.  Fvei*y  thing,  on 
the  contrary,  is  relative.  Hence,  rules  the  most  various 
may  be  erected  into  laws,  beciiiise  the  degree  of  civilisa¬ 
tion,  individual  w^ants,  and  religious  opinions,  which 
utford  the  only  ground  and  measure  of  such  rules,  ai'e  ne¬ 
cessarily  variable,  and  consequently  dilferent  at  difiereiit 
tunes.  1  he  positiv'e  law  of  a  given  period  ought,  there- 
loie,  to  be  considered  as  the  exju'ession,  m<n*e  or  less  exact, 
ot  the  wants  ot  that  ]ieriod  :  and,  upon  the  same  princi- 
jde,  he  contends  that  almost  all  the  institutions  which, 
history  intorms  us,  existed  among  the  nations  of  antiqui- 
t),  Were  justilietl  by  the  situation  of  those  nations,  and 
adapted  to  the  conditi<ui  ot  the  people  w’ho  lived  under 
^hem.  IIug4»  takes  M»)ntesquieu  as  his  model,  onlv 

restricts  himselt  to  c<nisideratit)ns  connected  with  pri¬ 
vate  law,  to  the  exclusion  of  broiuhu*  and  m(»re  genei  al 
views.  Xotwirhstanding  his  acknowledged  talents,  how¬ 
e'er,  M.  Hugo's  philosophical  doctrines  met  with  but  an 
iiidilferent  reception  ;  while  the  ironical  tone  in  which  he 
treated  the  doctrines  of  his  op}>onents  raised  up  against 
uin  a  whole  host  of  enemies.  He  has  also  been  accused, 
'vilh  seme  reason,  ot  scepticism,  S4*eing  that  all  institu¬ 


tions  have  been  alternately  the  objects  of  his  commenda¬ 
tion  and  censure  ;  and  it  has  been  alleged,  that  material 
utility  and  physical  pleasures  appear  to  him  the  only  mo¬ 
tives  calculated  to  intliience  the  human  Avill  ;  the  same 
objection,  it  will  be  remarked,  which  has  been  urged 
against  the  Utilitarian  theory  of  our  own  venerable  jurist, 
Mr  Bentham.  In  fact,  the  banner  of  M.  Hugo  has  not  even 
been  followed  by  the  jurisconsults  of  the  historical  school, 
although  they  recognise  him  otherwise  as  one  of  their 
most  illustrious  chiefs,  and  although  his  manner  of  con¬ 
sidering  natural  law  is  altogether  in  the  spirit  of  that 
school  ;  for  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  Hugo  asserts, 
that  there  is  no  other  method  of  discoA’cring  the  general 
hnvs  of  liuman  societies,  tlian  by  means  of  a  comparative- 
history  of  ancient  and  modern  legislation. 

Meanwhile,  the  stiuly  of  natural  law  has  not  been  al¬ 
together  abandoned  in  Germany,  Avhere  the  philosophers, 
and  even  some  of  the  jurisconsults,  still  continue  to  giA^e 
their  attention  to  the  subject.  Without  adopting  the 
doctrines  of  Hugo,  both  classes  have  gradually  seceded 
from  the  systems  of  Thomasius  and  Kant.  And  the  prin- 
cij)le  nov7  generally  received  is,  that  natural  law  is  only 
to  be  considered  as  a  model,  to  which  the  positive  laws  of 
each  country  ought  to  apjwoach  as  nearly  as  its  customs 
and  the  actual  state  4)f  knowledge  will  permit ;  in  other 
Avords,  natural  law  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  sort  of  .abstract 
law,  Avhich  stands  to  the  dilferent  forms  of  jiositive  legis- 
Lation  in  the  same  relation  ]»recisely  .as  the  principles  of 
mechanical  philosophy  do  tothe  various  useful  arts  in  Avhich 
these  are  applied.  Among  the  jurisconsults  who  have 
attempted  to  rest  the  science  on  this  neAv  basis,  may  be 
mentioncal  M.  Baumb.ach  of  Jena,  and  M.  Falk,  profe^jsor 
at  Kiel,  as  Avell  as  author  of  an  Encyclopa?dia  of  Lhaa'.. 
The  former  has  ably  demoiutrated  the  ra<lical  defect  4»f 
the  system  of  Katit,  Avhich  is  wh4>lly  unsusce|»tible'of  ap- 
plicati4)n  :  Avhile  the  latter,  also  rejecting  this  system,  is, 
nevertheless,  4d‘  4>y>inion,  that  th4*re  exist  principles  of  law 
independent  of  all  political  sanction  ;  that  tht?se  princi- 
])les  are  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  the  relations 
resulting  from  S4)(!ial  life  ;  and  that  from  the  fact  of  civil 
association,  and  the  constituti4)n  of  families,  IIoav  all  the 
ci»nsequen4*,es  from  Avhich  the  rul4»s  of  law  .‘ire  deriA’ed. 
M.  Falk  published  his  lhe4)ry  in  1821  ;  at  Avhich  time  a 
4umtroA‘ersy  ai'iise  between  a  phihisoyiher  of  the  name  of 
Ilegel,  author  4)f  a  AV4)rk  4)n  Natural  Iaiw  and  the  Scienceof 
Gocernment,  and  the  jurisiMuisults  of  the  historical  schiiid, 
relative  to  this  subject.  Hugo  pounced  upon  poor  He¬ 
gel’s  bo4)k,  Avhich  he  criticised  Avith  gi*eat  severity,  but,  it 
must  be  c,4)nfesse4l,  Avith  m4>re  of  sarcasm  than  of  argu¬ 
ment.  Hegel,  finding  the  laugh  Avas  against  him,  ret4)rt- 
ed  w^itli  abuse.  But  the  A^eteran  of  Gottingen  Avas  not  to 
be  dlscompose4l  hy  hard  AV4»rds  (uiarsely  applied.  He  ro- 
plie4l  in  atfineof  ple.asantry,  alnnist  worthy  of  the  A'enera- 
ble  and  joC4)se  4ict4»genarian  of  (^iieen  Square  ;  comyiaring 
poor  Hegel  to  that  Favorimis,  Avho,  in  the  third  century, 

•  ilisputed  with  the  jcirisconsult  St‘xtiis  respecting  the  De- 
cemviral  Constitutions,  ami  talked  of  law  en  jthilosophe, 
that  is,  like  a  blockhead,  who  knew  nothing  at  all  about 
I  the  matter. 

But  it  is  time  Ave  should  draAV  these  notices  to  a  close. 
The  general  conchisi<m  t4>  Avhich  they  lead  is  sufficiently 
obvi4»u*,  namely,  that,  imtwithstanding  so  many  different 
Avorks  amt  dilferent  systems,  the  philosophical  study  of 
law  is  still  in  its  infaiu'y,  not  only  .‘imong  the  Gennans, 
but  airnmg  all  other  nations  ;  ami  that  this  state  of  things 
is  likely  to  4;ontinue,  until  some  superior  genius,  shall 
arise  t4»  (umtinuethe  work  which  Mimtesquieu  began,  and 
Avhich  that  great  man  vv’as  luily  prevented  fivnn' prosecu¬ 
ting  further  by  the  Imperfect  state  of  philosophical  and 
physical  knowleilge  at  the  period  vvln.Mi  he  wrote. 

(^  F.  l‘\  Q.  S. 
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The  Book  of  Scotland,  By  William  Chambers.  One 

volume.  Post  8vo.  Pp.  532.  Edinburgh.  Robert 
Buchanan.  1830. 

Madness  runs  in  families  :  and  so,  it  would  seem,  does 
l»ook- writ! riff.  Here  is  a  book  hv  William,  the  brother  of 
Robert — our  marvellously  well-beloved  Robert — of  him, 
the  retailer,  ffarnilous  and  pleasant,  of  the  traditionary 
lore  of  “  poor  aiild  Scotland.”  For  the  sake  of  this  es¬ 
teemed  relative  of  the  author  before  us,  we  would  fain 
smooth  our  wrinkled  front,  and  be  as  gentle  as  possible 
with  this  new  errant  in  the  list  of  authorship. 

IVIr  Chambers  announces  the  aim  of  his  work  in  these 
words  : — “  The  volume  now  introduced  to  public  notice 
has  been  compiled  with  a  view  of  furnishing,  for  the  first 
time,  to  strangers  and  others,  a  connected  com]»rehensive 
delineation  of  the  chief  institutions  in  Scotland,  as  well 
as  the  more  ])rominent  and  peculiar  laws  and  usages  by 
which  this  northern  kingdom  is  still  distinguished  from 
the  other  portions  of  the  British  empire,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  from  England  ;  and  as  such,  to  form  a  useful  com¬ 
panion  to  the  Picture  of  Scotland.  While  the  latter  pub¬ 
lication  adheres  principally  to  a  description  of  things  of  a 
tangible  nature,  the  present  may  be  best  depicted  as  an 
attempt  to  expose  the  mechanism  regulating  society  in  its 
public  relations.  In  other  words,  while  the  one  presents 
a  luminous  picture  of  the  hodi/  of  the  country,  the  other 
aspires  to  exhibit  the  aoul  with  which  it  has  been  endow¬ 
ed.”  The  reader  will  see  from  this  introduction,  that  the 
author,  with  a  good  fraternal  feeling,  attempts  to  raise  his 
work  by  connecting  it  with  his  brother’s  popular  book, 
much  in  the  way  that  we  used,  when  younkers,  to  send 
scraps  of  paper,  ycleped  “  messengers,”  whirling  up  the 
string  to  our  soaring  kite.  Or,  to  use  a  more  classical 
simile,  he  attaches  himself  to  the  old  hero  as  the  lesser 
Ajax  to  his  bulkier  compeer  when  discharging  his  shafts 
from  behind  the  seven-fold  shield  of  the  latter.  This 
last  simile,  however,  will  scarcely  hold,  for  the  weapon 
brandished  by  the  junior  is  in  this  case  more  ponderous 
than  that  in  the  grasp  of  the  senior.  Thus  discomfited, 
therefore,  in  our  attempt  to  be  brilliant,  we  proceed  to 
criticise  the  book  in  ])lain  prose. 

This  volume  is  quite  unique  in  its  execution,  and  all 
but  original  in  its  design.  There  is  no  work  in  existence, 
80  far  as  we  know,  wliich  professes,  as  this  does,  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  stranger  into  the  public  and  domestic  life  of  a 
country — to  put  a  clew  into  his  hand,  with  which  he  may 
safely  thread  the  mazy  labyrinth  of  its  social  relations, 
and  carry  back  with  him  to  his  home, — not  disconnected 
phenomena,  which  he  must  piece  together  for  himself,  at 

the  risk  of  committing  a  thousand  ludicrous  blunders, _ 

but  a  thorough  and  systematic  notion  of  the  nation’s  do¬ 
mestic  course  of  life.  The  mere  power  of  projecting  such 
a  work  gives  us  a  favourable  opinion  of  Mr  Chambers’s 
intellect.  And  this  presumption  is  confirmed  by  a  glance 
at  the  heads  of  the  chapters.  The  author  commences 
with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  (Jovernment  of  Scotland  before 
the  Union,  and  of  the  changes  indiu'ed  upon  it  by  that 
great  political  transaction.  Out  of  the  state  into  which 
society  was  then  thrown,  he  evolves  all  the  peculiarities 
of  our  Scottish  institutions,  and  priK'eeds  to  explain  these, 
in  as  far  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  our  courts  of  justice 
— in  our  commercial  arrangements — in  our  church  and 
eilucational  establishments — in  the  marriage  and  game 
laws — in  the  constitutions  of  our  burghs— and  in  our 
WM-ieties  for  the  encouragement  of  literature,  science,  and 
art.  The  reader,  who  has  given  any  attention  to  the 
structure  of  society  in  any  country,  w  ill  easily  perceive 
that  a  pretty  complete  portrait  of  a  nation’s  peculiarities 
may  be  given  under  these  different  heads.  Bestowing, 
therefore,  our  unqualified  approbation  upon  the  plan  and 
general  outline  of  Mr  Chambers’s  work,  we  turn  to  con¬ 


sider  the  details — the  ability  which  he  has  shown  in  filU 
ing  up  his  general  sketch. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  have  found  the  work 
when  subjected  to  this  narrower  scrutiny,  extremely  de¬ 
fective.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  Tlie  author  is 
a  young  man — he  has  not,  we  believe,  enjoyed  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  a  very  complete  education — he  is  no  lawy'er,  and 
has  no  practical  knowledge  of  business  (political  or  com¬ 
mercial)  on  a  large  scale.  It  w  as  to  be  expected  from 
these  circumstances,  that  although  we  might  find  in  his 
]mges  much  graphic  delineation,  and  much  shrewd  re¬ 
mark,  (and,  assuredly,  we  find  both,)  yet  that  there 
would  be  many  omissions  and  mistakes.  We  willing¬ 
ly  omit  the  invidious  task  of  exposing  the  smaller  er¬ 
rors,  seeing  that  he  will  find  plenty  of  good-natured 
friends  to  undertake  it,  the  more  especially  assume  of  the 
errors  are  in  matters  so  completely  within  the  sphere  of 
his  observation,  we  wonder  he  could  fall  into  them.  We 
prefer  adopting  a  more  generous  style  of  criticism,  and 
pointing  out,  not  so  much  his  inaccurate  details,  as  the 
fountain  whence  the  main  body  of  them  flows.  This 
fountain  is  twofold, — first,  erroneous  opinion,  and  se¬ 
cond,  jaundiced  feeling. 

First,  of  erroneous  opinion.  The  author  says  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  collected  his  materials : — “  It 
may  be  necessary  to  state  that  the  line  of  procedure  adopt¬ 
ed  in  gleaning  information,  has  been  different  from  that 
usually  pursued  in  making  compilations.  Unless  it  has 
been  to  the  works  of  a  few  erudite  lawyers,  among  whom 
Blackstone,  that  glorious  pattern  of  style  and  sentiment, 
stands  pre-eminent,”  (  fudge scarcely  any  reference  has 
been  had  to  the  evidence  of  printed  books,  and,  except 
w^hen  absolutely  necessary,  oral  and  visual  testimony  have 
been  used  in  preference.  *  ♦  *  By  expiscating  intelli- 
gence  in  this  way,  and  simply  using  his  own  humble 
powders  of  observation,  he  has  brought  together  a  mass  of 
fresh  information  on  a  number  of  topics,  which,  though 
sometimes  partaking  as  much  of  the  hue  of  fireside  gossip, 
as  of  the  discussions  of  an  institutional  annotator,  may, 
nevertheless,  be  not  only  amusing,  but  beneficial,  in  illu¬ 
minating  the  main  subjects  under  review^”  Now,  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  very  obvious  objection  to  this  plan, — that  he 
w'ho  writes  from  the  store  of  his  own  observations  alone, 
without  consulting  what  others  have  published  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  him,  is  apt  to  expatiate  on  the  novelty  and  in¬ 
terest  of  a  subject  familiar  to  many  as  their  A  B  C, — * 
there  is  a  serious  objection  to  a  system  of  book-making, 
not  quite  so  original  as  Mr  Chambers  Hatters  himself, 
for  it  is  the  fashionable  one  of  the  day.  Before  the  era 
of  letters  in  a  country,  oral  communication  is  the  oidy 
source  of  information,  but  it  is  quickly  superseded  when 
they  are  introduced.  Nay,  in  a  country  where  educa- 
tion  is  so  widely  diffused  as  in  ours,  the  topics  of  the  most 
unlearned  gossips  are  frequently  derived  from  books 
through  the  medium  of  those  who  can  read.  A  school- 
boy  reads  the  stall  edition  of  Wallace,  and  relates  to  his 
graud-dame  what  he  remembei  s  of  it.  This  mangled  tale, 
still  further  disfigured  by  her  dulness  of  apiirehension, 
is  repeated  by  the  old  crone  to  a  storm-sted  traveller,  and 
is  immediately  published  as  a  genuine  legend,  instinct 
with  life  and  poetry,  and  far  superior  to  any  thing  that 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  through  the  d€*adening  me¬ 
dium  of  paper  and  ink.  This  is  indeed  like  the  dog  in  the 
fable,  leaving  the  substance  to  grasp  at  the  shadow.  Ihe 
fallacy  becomes  still  more  contemptible  when  it  assumes 
the  form  of  preferring  the  easy  communication  made  by 
a  gentleman  over  his  wine  and  walnuts,  to  that  which  he 
has  jirepared  for  the  public  examination,  with  the  tear  of 
friends  and  foes  before  his  eyes.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
people  w'ho  gravely’  announce  the  superiority’  of  knowledge 
gained  in  the  course  of  conversation  over  that  deri\e( 
from  books,  have  no  distinct  notion  of  what  they  are  say¬ 
ing.  They’  identify’  it  somehow  or  other  with  that  whic 
ascribes  the  superiority’  to  practical  over  theoretical  know 
b»dge,  with  which  it  has  not  the  most  distant  connexion* 
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We  have  no  objections  to  the  strenuous  use  which  Mr 
Chambers  seems  to  have  made  of  his  eyes  and  ears,  but 
he  might  have  escai»ed  some  egregious  blunders  had  he 
deigned  to  consult  a  few  “  prent  buiks”  we  could  name 
to  him.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  his  minor  blunders 
are  rather  startling  for  one  who  sees  and  hears  so  well. 
■\V'as  it  from  “  visual  testimony”  that  he  learned  the 
■Writers  to  the  Signet  wear  silk  gowns  ?  or  from  “  oral” 
that  the  Scots  Law  Chronichy  is  published  quarterly  ? 
Was  it  from  tradition  he  learned  his  novel  account  of 
“  Burghs  of  Regality?” 

The  second  source  of  Mr  Chambers’s  errors  we  have 
pronounced  to  be  jaundiced  feeling.  He  belongs  to  a  very 
peculiar  class  of  patriots  who  flourish  at  present  in  “  these 
parts.”  They  are  extremely  national,  and  devotedly  and 
exclusively  attached  to  their  country ;  but  their  attach¬ 
ment  and  admiration  do  not  t^'.pply  to  Scotland  as  it  is,  nor 
to  Scotland  as  it  was  ;  but  to  Scotland  as  it  neither  is,  nor 
was,  nor  will  be — to  Scotland  as  it  exists  in  their  idea — 
to  Scotland  as  they  would  have  made  it,  had  they  had  the 
making  of  it.  Mr  William  Chambers  is  the  beau  ideal  of 
this  sect.  He  hates  innovation,  and  calls  for  change.  He 
regrets  the  gradual  decay  of  old  Scottish  customs  and  in¬ 
stitutions,  but  regrets  also  that  they  were  not  abrogated 
at  once  by  the  Union  ; — he  is  attached  to  oligarchy,  but  j 
laments  that  the  burgh  system  is  opened  ; — he  thinks  the  | 
body  of  the  Scotch  good  Christians,  but  considers  their  | 
church  inade<{uate,  unorthodox,  and  not  apostolical ; — he 
thinks  them  better  trained  than  their  Southern  neigh¬ 
bours,  but  not  so  moral ; — he  disapproves  of  our  marriage 
laws,  but  thinks  the  facility  it  affords  to  divorce  “  fortu¬ 
nate  — he  disapproves  of  exjwnding  the  incomes  of  the 
royal  burghs  in  “  treats,”  but  is  indignant  that  the  Court 
of  Session  no  longer  allows  its  macers  to  swallow  half  a 
landed-proprietor’s  estate  at  one  huge  feed,  before  they 
admit  him  to  be  the  owner  of  it.  In  short,  Mr  W’illiam  I 
Chambers  is  a  very  “  particular  fellow,”  and  will  not  be  ! 
pleased  at  any  thing.  j 

Seriously,  the  minor  inconsistencies  of  this  work  we  j 
might  have  passed  over,  but  the  incessant  and  unjustiflable  i 
attacks  it  contains  upon  our  national  church,  call  for  gra-  | 
ver  reprehension.  W^e  are  no  bigoted  adherents  to  Pres-  | 
bytery,  but  the  mincing  spirit  which  decries  the  Kirk  of  i 
Scotland  because  it  is  less  genteel  than  the  Episcopalian 
— the  slavish  spirit  which  does  not  sympathise  with  its 
generous  stand  in  the  hour  of  persecution — the  lying  spi¬ 
rit  which  represents  it  as  defleient  in  the  character,  learn¬ 
ing,  and  talent  of  its  professors,  shall  always  be  opposed 
by  us.  iMr  Chambers  repeats,  after  some  nameless  per- 
verters  of  history,  that  the  Episcopalian  was  once  the  es¬ 
tablished  form  of  church  government  in  Scotland,  and 
that  it  was  overturned  simply  for  its  adherence  to  the 
Stewarts.  This  is  untrue.  Bishops  were  kept  up  during 
the  two  last  reigns  of  that  dynasty  by  the  assistance  of  i 
dragoons,  but  never  recognised  by  the  nation.  He  asserts 
that  the  majority  of  the  gentry  were  h^piscopalians,  and 
that  a  large  miimrity  continue  to  be  so.  Both  assertions 
are  incorrect.  He  maintains  that  the  discipline  of  the 
^ottish  Church  has  evidently  tended  to  promote  schism. 

e  request  any  man  in  his  senses  to  compare  the  state  of 
England  with  that  of  SciJtland  on  this  head.  He  insinu¬ 
ates  (speak  it  broadly  <Mit  he  dares  not)  that  Socinian  doc- 
Irines  have  spread  hirgely  w  ithin  the  pale  of  the  church, 
although  he  ought  to  know  that  the  very  church  he  ca- 
lumni-it^  is  the  purest  in  Christendom.  In  connexion 
'vith  all  this,  we  take  leave  further  to  remark,  that  we 
a  fashion  creeping  in  of  speaking  of  the  “  Episcopalian 
Church  of  Scotland.”  There  is  no  such  churcli.  There 
but  one  national  church  of  Scotland,  and  it  is  Presby¬ 
terian.  What  would  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the 
I  weed,  should  a  body  of  dissenters  erect  themselves,  <if 
their  own  authority,  into  the  “  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England  ?” 

e  conclude  our  notice  of  Mr  Chambers’s  book,  by  re¬ 
peating,  that  the  general  plan  of  it  is  excellent  and  credit- 


I  able  to  him  ;  and  that  the  execution,  although  disfigured 
in  some  parts  by  want  of  knowledge,  in  others  by  a  cap¬ 
tious  and  petulant  spirit,  is  in  many  instances  adorned 
by  original  and  ingenious  remark.  We  have  been  ]>articu- 
larly  struck  with  his  observations  on  the  changes  that  have 
been  induced  upon  the  structure  and  feelings  of  society, 
by  the  gradual  rise  of  New'  Towns  inhabited  exclusively 
by  the  rich,  and  the  relinquishment  of  the  old  to  the  sole 
inhabitation  of  the  poor.  We  may  also  notice,  as  well 
worthy  of  attention,  Mr  Chambers’s  account  of  the  bank¬ 
ing  system  of  Scotland — its  character  and  effects.  On 
the  w'hole,  as  we  feel  that  the  deep  interest  we  take  in 
some  subjects  of  a  controversial  nature  touched  upon  in 
this  work,  has  led  us  to  express  ourselves  warmly,  it  is 
but  just  that  we  should  explicitly  state,  in  taking  leave  of 
Mr  Chambers,  that  we  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  the 
talent  and  industry  he  has,  in  more  ways  than  one,  ma- 
I  nifested  in  the  present  work. 


The  Undjfing  One,  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Honour^ 

able  Mrs  Norton.  Ijondon.  Colburn  and  Bentley. 
1830.  8vo.  Pp.  272. 

All  that  Mrs  Norton  has  written  possesses  much  of 
the  true  leaven  of  poetry,  but  in  the  present  instance  she 
has  been  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  a  subject,  and  still 
more  unfortunate  in  the  manner  in  which  she  has  hand¬ 
led  it.  When  the  “  Undying  One”  was  first  announced, 
nobody  knew  who  that  individual  w'as  to  turn  out  to  be, 
and  we  confess  we  w'ere  a  good  deal  surprised  to  flnd  at 
length  that  it  was  our  old  friend  the  Wandering  Jew. 
We  should  have  had  no  objection,  however,  to  meet  an 
old  friend  with  a  new  fac^e,  provided  he  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  a  dress  not  unsuited  to  his  real  and  original  cha¬ 
racter.  But  we  have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
Wandering  Jew  has  been  rather  harshly  treated  by  most 
authors.  We  see  no  very  good  reason  why  a  gentleman 
doomed  to  live  as  long  as  tlie  earth  continues,  should  be 
constantly  held  up  as  an  object  not  only  of  the  greatest 
commiseration,  but  of  positive  reprobation.  We  deny 
the  whole  consequences  attributed  by  Godwin,  Maturin, 
Shelley,  and  others,  to  a  long-protracted  lease  of  this 
world.  We  cannot  discover  why  a  worthy  gentleman, 
blessed  with  perpetual  youth,  should  be  a  whit  more  un- 
happy  than  ('alypso  herself  was  before  the  departure  of 
I  Jysses.  There  can  be  no  doubt  he  would  meet  with  a 
good  number  of  crosses  and  losses,  but  there  seems  to  be 
an  equal  probability  that  he  would  learn  to  bear  these 
with  at  least  iis  much  equanimity  as  those  who  know 
that  they  must  die  at  the  age  of  seventy  or  eighty.  If 
he  loved,  and  was  faithful  to  one  jierson  for  the  better 
half  of  a  century,  he  could  scarcely  be  ])lunged  into  ine- 
inediable  woe,  by  seeing  the  worthy  lady  to  whom  ho 
had  been  a  good  husband  since  she  was  nineteen,  yield  at 
length  to  the  law  of  her  nature,  and  4lepart  this  life  full 
of  years  and  infirmities.  His  own  constitution  remain¬ 
ing  as  vigorous  as  ever,  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  he  would 
soon  recover  from  a  calamity  which  he  must  long  have 
contemjdated,  and  that  he  would  pay  his  addresses  in  good 
time  to  some  fair  being  belonging  to  a  younger  generation. 
We  are,  moreover,  of  opinion,  that,  instead  of  being  a 
gloomy  and  solitary  man,  our  hero  would  be  one  of  the 
pleasantest  and  most  affable  persons  imaginable  at  a  din¬ 
ner  or  evening  ]»arty.  Possessing  so  many  acctiinplish- 
rneiits,  backed  by  so  much  exi»erience,  he  could  not  fail  to 
be  an  object  of  general  attention  and  admiration,  and 
j  though  young  ladies  might  at  first  feel  a  little  afraid  <»f 
I  him,  he  would  very  soon  oven;ome  their  scruples,  and 
would  he  seen  twirling  them  through  the  valse  in  the 
most  elegant  and  fashionable  manner  jKissible.  3'he  books, 
too,  that  he  would  write,  for  Colburn  and  Bentley,  and 
for  ^Murray’s  Family  Uibrary,  woiihl  be  more  read  than 
any  other  modern  publications  ;  and  his  profits  would  be 
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such,  that  he  would  soon  come  to  be  the  greatest  capitalist 
in  £urope.  Why  life  should  be  wearisome  to  him  we  do 
not  know,  because,  though,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centu¬ 
ries,  he  might  become  pretty  intimately  acquainted  with 
all  the  world,  not  excepting  Timbuctoo,  the  capital  of 
Central  Africa,  still  succeeding  ages  would  always  bring 
a  new  set  of  beings,  and  new  discoveries  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  Besides,  knowing  that  he  could  not  die,  he 
could  never  be  foolish  enough,  as  some  authors  have  sup¬ 
posed,  to  attempt  suicide.  Would  there  not  be  something 
ludicrous  in  an  angel  attempting  to  cut  his  throat  with  a 
razor,  or  swallowing  laudanum,  or  hanging  himself  up  by 
the  neck  ?  and  what  greater  reason  have  we  so  to  libel  a 
sensible  man  like  the  Wandering  Jew,  as  to  suppose  him 
such  a  spoon  as  to  throw  himself  into  the  crater  of  a  vol¬ 
cano  only  to  be  thrown  out  again,  or  over  a  precipice  only 
to  have  a  few  bones  dislocated,  lor  a  surgeon  to  reset,  or 
into  the  sea  only  to  be  picked  up  again,  after  a  thorough 
ducking  ?  In  a  battle,  it  is  true,  he  might  expose  him¬ 
self  to  all  kinds  of -danger,  and  he  would  certainly  be  an 
ugly  customer  in  the  way  of  a  raw  recruit;  but  this  would 
only  be  exercise  and  amusement  to  him,  and  he  might 
safely  seek  for  reputation  even  at  the  cannon’s  mouth. 

Such  being  our  conscientious  opinion  of  the  probable 
habits  and  pursuits  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  we  cannot 
sympathise  with  the  poetess  who  paints  him  all  foilorn, 
and  ever  intent  to  conceal  his  real  name  and  character, 
which,  when  disclose<i,  brings  down  upon  him  contempt 
and  misery.  Mrs  Norton  introduces  us  to  him  at  a  time 
when  he  was  residing  in  Spain,  under  the  poetical  name 
of  Isbal,  and  when  he  was  very  much  in  love  with  a 
young  lady  called  Linda.  To  her  he  recounts  some  of 
his  previous  adventures,  which  are  all  of  an  amatory  na¬ 
ture,  and  it  certainly  appears  to  us  a  little  against  eti¬ 
quette,  that  he  should  endeavour  to  amuse  his  tiame  for 
the  time  being  by  a  description  of  his  Haines  in  times 
past.  It  seems,  that  in  all  of  these  he  had  been  unfortu¬ 
nate,  principally  because  he  had  made  it  a  rule  not  to 
mention  that  he  was  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  that  in 
general,  not  only  the  lady  herself,  but  all  her  friends  and 
relations  looked  up(»n  themselves  as  having  been  scanda¬ 
lously  deceived  and  grossly  ill  treated,  the  moment  they 
made  the  discovery.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
poem,  Linda,  who  has  more  sense  than  to  take  offence  at 
his  being  the  Wandering  Jew,  consents  to  Hy  w'ith  him 
from  Spain  to  Ireland,  (rather  a  sinking  in  poetry,)  but 
they  are  shipwrecked  on  their  way,  poor  Linda  is  drown¬ 
ed,  and  Isbal  is  left  in  a  very  droukit  condition  on  the  sea¬ 
shore. 

Although  we  have  thus  spoken  rather  lightly  of  the 
design  or  conception  of  Mrs  Norton’s  poem,  we  must  talk 
more  seriously  when  we  come  to  consider  the  execution  of 
many  of  the  different  parts.  We  have  already  said  that  3Irs 
Norton’s  mind  is  full  of  the  elements  of  poetry,  and  this  is 
obvious,  not  only  from  vai'ious  passiiges  thickly  scattered 
through  the  “  Undying  One,”  but  perhaps  still  more  so 
from  the  greater  proportion  of  the  miscellaneous  pieces 
which  she  has  subjoined.  Mrs  Norton’s  style  is,  upon 
the  whole,  more  like  that  of  Mrs  Hemans  than  of  Miss 
Laiidon  ;  but  she  does  not  imitate  either  of  these  Ladies, 
and  cannot  be  accused  of  resembling  them,  more  than  one 
lady’s  poetry  commonly  does  that  of  another.  It  ought 
also  to  be  mentioned,  that  Mrs  Norton,  in  the  volume  be¬ 
fore  us,  exhibits  a  talent  for  comic  writing  of  no  mean 
kind,  particularly  in  the  “  Description  of  a  Lost  Triend,” 
which  we  formerly  quoted,  and  the  “  Uecollections  of  a 
Faded  Beauty,”  which  we  %vould  quote  also,  were  it  not 
too  long.  We  have  thus  another  fact,  in  contirmation  of 
what  may  almost  be  stated  as  a  general  rule — that  the 
most  delicate  sensibility  is  usually  conjoined  with  the  most 
acute  perception  of  the  ludicrous. 

From  the  “  Undying  One”  we  shall  make  two  ex¬ 
tracts,  which  will  show  the  truth  of  what  we  have  meii- 
tioiie<l,  that  many  of  the  detncheil  passages  possess  great 
beauty.  We  shall  entitle  the  Hrst 


The  widower. 

I  saw  the  widower  mournful  stand. 

Gazing  on  the  sea  and  the  land  ; 

O’er  the  yellow  corn  and  the  weaving  trees, 

And  the  blue  stream  rippling  in  the  breeze. 

Oh  !  beautiful  seem  the  earth  and  sky— 

Why  doth  be  heave  that  bitter  sigh  ? 

Vain  are  the  sunshine  and  brightness  to  him  ; 

His  heart  is  heavy,  his  eyes  are  dim  ; 

Ilis  thoughts  are  not  with  the  moaning  sea, 

Though  his  gaze  be  Hx’d  on  it  vacantly  ; 

His  tiioughts  are. far,  where  the  dark  boughs  wave 
O’er  the  silent  rest  of  his  Mary’s  grave. 

He  starts,  and  brushes  away  the  tear; 

For  the  soft  small  voices  are  in  his  ear, 

Of  the  bright-hair’d  angels  his  Mary  left, 

To  comfort  her  lonely  and  long  bereft. 

With  a  gush  of  sorrow  he  turns  to  press 
II  is  little  ones  close  with  a  fond  caress, 

And  they  sigh — oh  !  not  because  Mary  sleeps. 

For  she  is  foi’gotteii — but  that  he  weeps. 

Yes  !  she  is  foj’gotten — the  patient  love. 

The  tenderness  of  that  meek-eyed  dove. 

The  voice  that  rose  on  the  evening  air, 

To  bid  them  kneel  to  the  God  of  prayer. 

The  joyous  tones  that  greeted  them,  when 
After  a  while  she  came  again — 

The  pressure  soft  of  her  rose-leaf  cheek— 

The  touch  of  her  hand,  as  white  and  weak 
She  laid  it  low  on  each  shining  head. 

And  bless’d  the  sons  of  the  early  dead  ; 

All  is  forgotten — all  past  away 

Like  the  fading  close  of  a  summer’s  day; 

Or  the  sound  of  her  voice  (though  they  scarce  can  tell 
Wht»se  voice  it  was,  that  they  loved  so  well) 

Comes  with  their  laughter,  a  short  sweet  dream — 

As  the  breeze  blows  over  the  gentle  stream. 

Rippling  a  moment  its  quiet  breast, 

And  leaving  it  then  to  its  sunny  rest. 

But  he  ! — oh  !  deep  in  his  inmost  soul. 

Which  hath  drunk  to  the  dregs  of  sorrow’s  bowl— 

Her  look— and  her  smile — the  lightest  word. 

Of  the  musiail  voice  he  so  often  heaid, 

And  never  may  hear  on  earth  again. 

Though  he  loved  it  more  than  he  loved  it  then— 

Are  buried — to  rise  at  times  unbid. 

And  force  hot  tears  to  the  burning  lid  ; 

The  mother  that  bore  her  may  learn  to  forget. 

But  he  will  remember  and  ^veep  for  her  yet ! 

Oh  !  while  the  heart  where  her  head  hath  lain 
In  its  hours  of  joy,  in  its  sighs  of  pain; 

While  the  hand  which  so  oft  hath  been  clasp’d  in  hers 
In  the  twilight  hour,  when  nothing  stii*s— 

Beat  with  the  deep,  full  pulse  of  life, 

Can  he  forget  his  gentle  wife  ! 

Many  may  love  him,  and  he,  in  truth. 

May  love  ;  but  not  with  the  love  of  his  youth  : 

Ever  amid  his  joy  will  come 
A  stealing  sigh  for  that  long-loved  home. 

And  her  step  and  her  voice  will  go  gliding  by 
In  the  desolate  halls  of  his  memory  !” 

We  select,  almost  at  random,  for  the  poem  is  full  of 
such  passages,  the  following  lines  : 

THE  LOVE  OF  MAN  COMPARED  WITH  THE  LOVE  OF  WOMAN. 

**  To  look  upon  the  fairy  one,  who  stands 
Before  you,  with  her  young  hair’s  shining  bands. 

And  rosy  lips  half  parted  ; — and  to  inusc*, 

Not  on  the  features  which  you  now  peruse. 

Not  on  the  blushing  bride, — but  l(K)k  beyond 
Unto  the  age<l  wife,  nor  feel  less  Huid  ; 

To  feel,  that  while  thy  arm  can  strike  them  dead. 

No  breathing  soul  shall  harm  that  gentle  head  : 

To  know,  that  none,  with  Herce  and  smldeii  strife, 

Shall  tear  thee  from  her,  sjive  with  loss  of  life  : 

To  keep  thee  but  to  one,  and  let  that  one 
Be  t<»  thy  home  what  warmth  is  to  the  sun ; 

To  gaze,  and  Hud  no  change,  when  time  hath  made 
Youth’s  dazzling  beauty  darken  into  shade. 

But  foinlly,  Hrmly,  cling  to  her,  nor  feiir 
The  fading  touch  of  eacli  deidining  yeai* :  — 

This  is  true  love,  when  it  hath  found  a  rest 
lu  the  deep  home  ol' manhood’s  faithful  breast. 
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Tc  »voi*ship  silently  at  some  heart's  shrine, 

TVn'*  feel,  but  pjiint  not,  all  its  fire  in  thine; 

Vo  pray  for  that  heart’s  ho|  es  when  thine  are  gone, 

Nor  let  its  after  coldness  chill  thine  own  : 

To  hold  that  one,  with  every  fault,  niore  dear 
Than  all  who  whisper  fondness  in  thine  ear ; 

To  joy  thee  in  his  joy,  and  silently 
3Ieet  the  upbraiding  of  his  angry  eye  ; 

To  bear  unshrinking  all  the  blows  of  fate. 

Save  that  which  leaves  thy  sorrow  desolate ; 

Nor  deem  that  woe,  which  thou  <*anst  feel  it  still 
Ilorne  with  him,  and  for  him  ;  through  every  ill 
To  smile  on  him, — nor  weep,  save  when  apart ; 

Go<l,  and  God  only,  looks  into  thy  heart ; 

To  keep  unchanged  thy  calm,  pure,  quiet  love, 

If  he,  inconstant,  doth  a  new  one  prove ; 

To  love  all  round  him  as  a  part  of  him, 

Ev’n  her  he  worships ;  though  thine  eye  be  dim 
With  weeping  for  thyself — to  pray  that  not 
One  cloud  may  darken  o’er  their  earthly  lot ; 

With  the  affection  of  true  hearts,  to  see 

His  happiness,  which  doth  not  hang  on  thee  ;  — 

Oh  !  this  is  woman’s  love — its  joy — its  pain ; 

And  this — it  hath  been  felt — and  felt  in  vain.” 

To  these  specimens  we  shall  add  two  of  the  miscella¬ 
neous  pieces.  The  subjoined  staiiZcas  are  characterised  by 
a  simple  pathos,  and  might  be  set  to  music  with  excellent 
effect : 

I  WAS  NOT  FALSE  TO  THEE. 

**  I  was  not  false  to  thee^  and  yet 
My  cheek  alone  look’d  pale ; 

Mv  weary  eye  was  dim  and  wet, 

\ly  strength  began  to  fail. 

Thou  wert  the  same  ;  thy  looks  were  gaj’. 

Thy  step  was  light  and  free ; 

And  yet,  with  truth,  my  heai*t  can  say, 

I  was  not  false  to  thee  ! 

“  I  was  not  false  to  thee,  yet  now 
Thou  hast  a  cheerful  eye  ; 

With  flushing  cheek  and  drooping  brow, 

I  wander  mournfully. 

I  hate  to  meet  the  gaze  of  men, 

I  weep  where  none  can  seej 
Why  do  /  only  suffer,  when 
/  was  not  false  to  thee  9 

I  was  not  false  to  thee  ;  yet  oh  ! 

How  scornfully  they  smile. 

Who  see  me  <lroop,  who  guess  my  woe. 

Yet  court  thee  all  the  while. 

*  Tis  strange !  but  when  long  years  are  past. 

Thou  wilt  remember  me; 

Whilst  I  can  feel  until  the  last, 

1  was  not  false  to  thee  /” 

Our  last  is  our  best  quotation.  It  is  a  poem  which 
Would  do  honour  to  Mrs  llemans  herself,  and  is  alone 
sufficient  to  prove  that  Mrs  Norton  is  entitled  to  a  high 
place  among  her  fair  contemporaries  ; 

J.,  ^  remember  all  the  sunny  places, 

>V  here,  in  bright  days,  long  past,  we  play’d  together? 
rp,  you  remember  all  the  old  home  faces, 

I  hat  gather’d  round  the  hearth  in  wintry  weather? 

1^0  you  remember  all  the  happy  meetings, 
summer  evenings,  round  the  Oj>en  door — 
md  l(M»ks,  kind  hearts,  kind  words,  and  tender  greetings, 
“iUd  clasping  hands,  whose  pulses  beat  no  more? 

Do  you  remember  them  ? 

y^*u  remember  all  the  merry  laughter  ; 
f  he  voices  round  the  swing  in  our  old  garden  ; 
jhe  dog  that,  when  we  ran,  still  follow’d  after; 

^  he  teasing  frolic,  sure  of  speedy  pardon  ? 
e  Were  but  chihlren  then,  young,  happy  creatures, 

^•‘d  hardly  knew  how  much  we  had  to  lose _ 

ut  now  the  dreamlike  memory  of  those  features 
omes  back,  and  bids  my  darken’d  spirit  muse. 

Do  you  remember  them  ? 

Do  you  remember  when  wc  first  dcpai’ted 
^’om  all  the  old  companions  who  were  round  us, 


How  very  soon  again  we  grew  light-hearted. 

And  talk’d,  with  smiles,  of  all  the  links  which  bound  us  ? 
And  after,  when  our  footsteps  were  returning 
With  unfelt  weariness  o’er  hill  and  plain. 

How  our  young  hearts  kept  boiling  up,  and  burning. 

To  think  how  soon  we’d  be  at  home  again  ? 

Do  you  remember  this  ? 

“  Do  you  remember  how  the  dreams  of  glory 
Kept  fading  from  us  like  a  fairy  treasure ; 

How  we  thought  less  of  being  famed  in  story. 

And  more  of  those  to  whom  our  fame  gave  pleasure  ? 

Do  you  remember  in  far  countries,  weeping, 

When  a  light  breeze,  a  flower,  hath  brought  to  mind 
Old  happy  thoughts,  which  till  that  hour  were  sleeping. 
And  made  us  yearn  for  those  we  left  behind  ? 

Do  you  reme  mber  this  ? 

“  Do  you  remember  when  no  sound  ’woke  gladly, 

But  desolate  echoes  through  our  home  were  ringing. 

How  for  a  while  we  talked — then  paused  full  sadly, 
Because  our  voices  bitter  thoughts  were  bringing  ? 

Ah  me !  those  days — those  days !  my  friend,  my  brother, 
Sit  down  and  let  us  talk  of  all  our  woe, 

For  we  have  nothing  left  but  on  another  ;— 

Yet  where  they  went,  old  playmate,  we  shall  go— 

Let  us  remember  this.” 

We  shall  be  glad  to  meet  with  something  more  from 
Mrs  Norton’s  pen  at  no  very  distant  date  ;  and  we  please 
ourselves  with  believing,  that,  as  she  is  this  sejison  to  visit 
the  romantic  scenery  of  Scotland,  she  will  inhale  with  our 
mountain-breezes  a  fresh  stock  of  vigorous  thoughts  and 
lofty  fancies. 


The  Nature  and  Properties  of  the  Sugar  Cane,  with  Prac^ 
tical  Directions  for  the  Improvement  of  its  Culture,  and 
the  Manufacture  of  its  Products.  By  George  Richard¬ 
son  Porter,  Smith  and  Elder.  London.  1830.  8vo. 

In  this  age  of  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  when  there 
is  not  a  civilized  family  in  Great  Britain  that  does  not  sub¬ 
scribe  to  Constable’s  Miscellany,  nor  a  Highlander  wan¬ 
dering  among  the  wildest  of  our  Scottish  mountains,  who 
has  not  heard  of  the  venerable  Principal  of  our  College, 
and  his  educational  schemes,  it  is  naturally  expected  that 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  should  know  something  of 
every  thing  they  eat,  drink,  see,  hear,  wear,  or  touch ; 
and  exercising,  as  we  do,  a  sort  of  paternal  care  over  the 
intellectual  well-being  of  our  beloved  subscribers,  we  deem 
it  right  frequently  to  introduce  into  our  columns  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  not  only  be  useful  to  the  man  of  science,  but 
to  every  enlightened  mind  enjoying  itself  in  the  calm  and 
sequestered  retreat  of  domestic  life.  In  our  literary  bouquet 
of  this  week,  we  herewith  present,  along  with  many  other 
sweets,  a  brief  notice  of  the  Culture  of  the  Sugar  Cane. 
I^et  the  Englishman  -enjoy  his  roast  beef — the  Scotchman 
his  haggis — the  Highlander  his  oat  cake — the  Irishman 
his  potato — and  the  Hindoo  his  rice  ;  but  peace  be  to  the 
manes  of  that  illustrious  sage,  of  “  happy  memory,”  whe¬ 
ther  he  was  an  Indian  or  a  Persian,  a  Greek  or  a  Phoeni¬ 
cian,  a  Jew  or  a  Gentile,  who  was  first  inspired  with 
the  thought  of  cultivating  that  useful  vegetable  product! 
To  this  pious  prayer  there  is  not  a  lady,  old  or  young, 
married  or  unmarried,  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  or 
Berwick  upon  Tweed,  who  will  not  say,  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  her  heart,  “  Amen!”  The  Norwegians  may  ce¬ 
lebrate  their  pines,  the  Syrians  their  palms,  and  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Madeira  their  cedars  and  their  citrons ;  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  lover  of  forests,  with  Evelyn  in  his  hand,  or 
with  his  sentiments  written  on  his  heart,  may  recline 
“  beneath  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs,”  admiring  the 
majesty  and  beauty  of  trees  that  have  withstood  through 
ages  the  storms  of  summer  and  the  blasts  of  winter,  but 
commend  us  to  the  sugar  cane — a  plant  dull  and  un¬ 
adorned  to  outward  sense,  but  when  duly  understood,  of 
richest  essence  and  rarest  virtue. 

Let  us  depart  for  a  moment  to  the  East  «r  West  In- 
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dies — to  the  native  soil  of  this  plant,  and  let  us  examine 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  from  Brazil,  or  one  of  the 
larger  of  the  Otaheitan  variety  described  by  Dutrone. 
The  cane,  as  in  reeds  and  other  gramineous  ])lants,  has  a 
knotty  stalk,  and  at  each  knot,  or  joint,  there  is  a  leaf  and 
an  inner  joint.  The  number  of  these  joints  vary  from  forty  i 
to  sixty;  there  are  often  as  many  as  eighty  in  the  Brazil¬ 
ian,  but  fewer  in  the  Otaheitan  cane.  They  also  differ 
much  in  their  dimensions, — are  short  or  long,  large  or 
little,  straight  or  bulging;  and  several  of  these  differences 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  same  species.  The  rind  con¬ 
sists  of  three  distinct  parts  :  the  rind,  properly  so  called, 
the  skin,  and  the  epidermis.  The  rind  is  formed  of  sap 
vessels  ranged  in  a  parallel  direction,  on  a  compact  cir¬ 
cular  surface.  The  skin,  which  is  very  thin,  is  at  first 
white  and  tender ;  it  then  becomes  green,  then  yellow 
as  the  joint  approaches  to  maturity,  the  period  of  which 
is  shown  by  deep  red.  The  epidermis  is  a  fine  and  trans¬ 
parent  pellicle,  which  covers  the  skin,  and  is  almost 
always  white.  All  the  leaves,  excepting  the  three  first 
radicals,  are  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  nodosity,  which 
is  about  half  an  inch  broad.  The  texture  of  its  skin  is 
softer,  darker,  and  thicker  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
leaf.  A  channel  for  rain  is  formed  on  its  upper  part, 
and  this  fold  is  at  the  same  time  a  barrier  against  extm- 
neous  bodies,  and  protects  the  young  joints,  at  the  time 
of  their  developement,  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  which 
might  otherwise  destroy  them.  In  the  language  of  the 
Botanist,  the  flower  is  bivalve  ;  the  valves  are  oblong, 
acute-pointed,  concave,  and  chaffy;  it  has  three  hair-like 
stamina;  the  length  of  the  valves  terminateil  by  oblong 
summits,  and  an  awl-shaped  germen  snp[K)rting  two  rough 
styles  crowned  by  single  stigmas.  The  germen  becomes 
an  oblong  acnte-pointed  seed,  and  is  invested  by  the  valves. 

'riiis  description  of  the  sugar  cane  is  abridged  from  the 
interesting  volume  before  us,  which  presents  us  with  a 
.  full  account  of  its  natni’e  and  ])roperties,  and  the  methods 
of  maniifa<‘turing  its  juice.  We  regret  we  cannot  extract 
those  portions  of  the  book  which  relate  to  its  history,  the 
description  of  the  sugar  mills,  and  the  method  of  refining 
it,  &c.  ;  but  they  are  too  long  for  our  purpose,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  interesting,  that  we  cannot  curtail  them. 
We  subjoin  a  shorter  passage,  but  one  no  less  entitled  to 
attention  : 

MEDICINAL  AND  NUTRITIOUS  PROrERTIES  OF  THE 
SUGAR  CANE. 

“  Dutrone  calls  sugar  the  most  perfect  alimentary  substance 
in  nature,  and  the  testimony  of  many  physicians  establislies 
the  tact.  Dr  Rush,  (d  Rhiladelphia,  says,  in  common  with 
all  who  have  analyzed  it,  that  ‘  su^ar  affords  the  greatest 
quantity  of  matter  of  any  subject  in  nature.’  Used  alone, 
it  has  fattened  horsi^s  and  c«ittle  in  St  Domingo  for  a  ]»eriod 
of  several  months,  during  the  time  when  the  exportation  of 
sugar  and  the  importation  of  grain  were  suspended  from  the 
want  of  sliips.  The  plentiful  use  of  sugar  in  diet  is  one  of 
the  best  preventives  that  ever  lias  been  iliscovered  of  the  dis- 
ea8<*s  which  are  produced  by  worms.  Nature  seems  to  have 
Implanted  a  love  for  this  aliment  in  all  children,  as  if  it 
were  on  jiiirpose  to  ilefend  them  from  those  diseases.  Sir 
John  Pringle  tells  ns,  that  the  plague  has  never  been  known 
to  visit  any  country  where  sugar  composes  a  material  })art 
of  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants.  Dr  Rush,  Dr  Uullen,  and 
jnany  other  physicians,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  frequencv 
of  malignant  fevers  of  all  kinds  has  been  lessjuied  by  the  use 
of  sugar.  Dr  Rush  observes,  that,  in  disorders  of  the 
breast,  sugar  is  the  basis  of  many  agreeable  remedies,  and  it 
18  us*»ful  in  weaknesses  and  acrid  defiuxions  in  other  parts 
ofthe  bmly.  The  celebrateil  lloncbin  recommemls  ‘  Kan 
tSuevd  for  almost  every  luiilady.  Dr  Pothergill  was  very 
anxious  that  the  price  <d*  sugar  should  be  sutiiciently  mo¬ 
derate,  to  render  it  accessible  to  the  mass  of  the  peojde.  From 
exjieriments  made  by  some  eminent  French  surge«ms,  it  aji- 

Iiears  to  be  an  antiscorbutic ;  and  this  is  confiriiied  by  well- 

mown  facts.  A  writer  from  India  observes, _ ‘  The  com-  ! 

fort  and  hejdth  arising  to  a  poor  family  from  a  small  patch  1 
of  sugar-cane,  exclusive  of  what  thejaggry  may  sell  for,  can  I 
only  be  known  to  such  as  may  have  observed  tbein  in  the  j 
time  of  cutting  the  canes,  and  noted  the  difference  of  their  ' 


looks  before  the  crop  begins,  and  a  month'or  six  weeks  after.’ 
The  Cochin  Chinese  consume  a  great  quantity  of  sugar  * 
they  eat  it  generally  with  their  rice,  which  is  the  ordinary 
breakfast  of  people  of  all  ages  and  stations.  There  is  little 
else  to  be  obtiiined  in  all  the  inns  of  tbec(uintry  but  rice  and 
sugar  ;  it  is  the  common  nourishment  of  travelh*rs.  The 
Cochin  Chinese  not  only  preserve  in  sugar  all  their  fruits 
blit  even  the  greater  pai  t  of  their  leguminous  vegetables 
gourds,  ciicnmbers,  radishes,  ai  ticbokes,  the  grain  of  the 
lotus,  and  the  thick  fleshy  leaves  of  fhe  aloe.  They  fancy 
notliing  is  so  nourishing  as  sugar.  This  opinion  of  its  fat¬ 
tening  properties  has  occasioned  a  wbimsi(;al  law.  The 
body-guard  of  the  king,  selected  for  tlie  ])ur poses  of  pomp 
and  show,  are  allowed  a  sum  of  money  with  which  they 
must  buy  sugar  and  sugar-cane,  and  they  are  compelled  by 
law  to  eat  a'certain  quantity  daily.  This  is  to  preserve  the 
embonpoint  and  good  looks  of  those  soldiers,  who  are  ho¬ 
noured  by  approaching  so  near  the  person  of  the  king  ;  and 
they  certainly  do  honour  to  their  master  by  their  Imndsonie 
appearance.  Domestic  animals,  horses,  buffaloes,  elejibaiits, 
are  all  fattened  with  sugar-cane  in  Cochin  China.  Sugar 
has  lieen  found  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  verdigris, 
if  taken  speedily  and  in  abundance;  and,  unlike  many  other 
organic  substances,  its  nutritious  qualities  are  not  liable  to 
change,  from  the  operations  of  time  or  season.” 

It  is  not  in  our  power  to  give  further  extracts  ;  but  we 
can  conscientiously  recommend  this  important  and  excel¬ 
lent  work,  not  only  to  the  attention  of  those  more  parti¬ 
cularly  interested  in  the  subject,  but  of  the  public  gene¬ 
rally. 


The  Aliscellaneous  Works  of  Philip  IJoddridpe,  /).  1). 
With  an  Introductory  Essay,  By  the  Rev.  T.  Morell, 
of  Wyinondley  College.  In  one  Volume,  8vo.  Pp. 
1216.  London.  Joseph  Ogle  Robinson.  1830. 


This  is  a  complete  and  elegantly  ]»rinted  collection  of 
Dr  Doddridge’s  works.  With  the  exception  of  the  Fa¬ 
mily  Expositor,  it  contains  every  work  which  he  coin- 
jiosed  with  a  view  to  ]ml)lication.  They  are  neithei  few 
nor  unimportant  to  the  religions  world.  In  1730,  Dr 
Doddridge  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  character  of 
an  author.  Striidvland  Guiigh  had  published  a  pamphlet, 
in  which  he  attributed  the  decay  of  the  dissenting  inte¬ 
rest  to  the  deficient  education  of  its  ministers.  In  our 
autlior’s  tract,  entitled,  “  Free  I’honghts  on  the  most  jiro- 
hahle  means  of  reviving  the  Dissenting  Interest,”  he  ad¬ 
mits  the  justice  of  many  of  (longh’s  views,  but  shows 
that  ^he  decay  was  more  especially  owing  to  a  relaxation 
of  the  religious  ardour  which  had  ocaisioned  the  first 
dissent.  From  this  period,  down  to  the  year  1743,  he 
continued  to  publish,  at  intervals,  a  series  of  sermons  on 
various  important  subjects.  In  that  year  he  took  the 
field,  for  the  only  time  in  his  life,  as  a  controversialist. 
A  work  had  ajipeared,  under  the  title,  “  Cliristianity  not 
founded  on  Argiiineiit,”  apparently  one  of  that  iiiimeroiis 
class,  whi(‘h  are  so  completely  absurd,  that  it  hafUes  the 
most  discerning  to  see  exactly  whether  they  are  eflasions 
of  frenzied  enthusiasm,  or  covert  mockery.  Dr  Dod¬ 
dridge  exposed  in  three  letters,  which  followed  each  other 
in  quick  succession,  the  hollowness  of  this  writer,  and 
viniliciited  rational  C’hristianity.  In  1745,  appeared  the 
work  which  has  contributed  most  of  all  to  spread  his  re- 
juitation — “  The  Rise  and  IVogress  of  Religion.”  Ih 
1747,  he  published  his  “  Memoirs  of  ('idonel  (Jardiner; 
a  h(M)k  which,  to  a  degree  of  romantic  interest  attaching 
to  it,  adds  the  recommendation  of  being  at  once  a  manual 
of  practical  piety,  and  an  authenticated  statement  of  a 
most  extraordinary  jisychological  phenomenon. 

Tliere  can  he  little  doubt  that  tiie  strict  leligioiis  prin¬ 
ciples  in  which  Gardiner  was  educated  had  long  been 
struggling  for  the  ascendency  in  his  mind,  and  insensibly 
growing  stronger.  His  «icc:isional  complaints  of  iinliap- 
piness,  though  he  had  all  he  wished  at  his  command,  and 
was  in  perfect  health, — his  jiower  of  <leep  and  fervent 
prayer  in  the  hour  of  danger, — even  the  exaggerated  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  profanity  when  laaghed  at  for  this  as  a  weak- 
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_ Jill  these  are  proofs  that  his  relijjious  feeling  had 

attained  nearly  its  full  stature,  and  that  all  that  remained 
was  for  himself  to  confess  its  mastery.  As  little  doubt 
can  there  be  that  the  miraculous  appearance  of  a  cruritied 
Saviour,  which  he  believed  himself  to  have  seen,  was  a 
dream.  By  his  own  account,  his  attention  was  not  fixed 
upon  the  hook  in  his  hand,  nor  does  he  appear  to  have 
keen  thinking  steadily  of  any  thing  else.  Ilis  mind  was 
in  that  state  in  which  a  train  of  rapidly-succeeding  ideas 
offer  themselves  faintly  to  the  consciousness,  too  lazy  to 
apprehend  them — a  state  of  mind  but  one  degree  more 
jdert  than  sleep,  and  wliich,  if  indulged  in  for  any  time, 
never  fails  to  end  in  it.  According  to  the  Colonel’s  own 
statement,  it  was  in  the  moment  between  the  close  of  this 
state  and  the  commencement  of  a  state  of  complete  inscn- 
sihilitv,  that  he  saw  the  figure  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross, 
surrounded  by  a  glory,  and  heard  a  voice  say  reproach¬ 
fully,  “  O,  sinner  !  did  I  suffer  this  for  thee,  aiid  are  these 
the  returns?”  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  moment 
of  transitivm  from  the  state  of  reverie  into  that  of  dead, 
dreamless  sleep,  can  never  be  remembered, — that  men  of 
Gardiner’s  habits  of  life  are  subject,  when  sleeping  in  an 
uncommon  and  uneasy  posture,  to  revulsions  of  blood, 
wliich  cause  them  to  start  into  wakefulness  under  strong 
impressions  of  vague  alarm, — that  he  possessed  the  power 
of  reproducing  vividly  the  images  of  external  objects,  and 
was  an  habitual  dreamer, — ^and  that,  having  lived  much 
ill  Catholic  countries,  the  image  avhich  he  describes  must 
have  been  familiar  to  him.  In  addition  to  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  says  expressly, 
“a  visible  representation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ” — 1\  e. 
he  recognised  the  lineaments  under  which  he  hail  been 
accustomed  to  image  our  Saviour  to  himself,  and  which 
must  have  been  suggested  by  pictures  or  statues.  With 
regard  to  the  words  addressed  to  him,  there  are  two 
things  worthy  of  note.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  not  confi¬ 
dent  whether  the  address  “  was  an  audible  voice,  or  only  a 
strong  impression  on  his  mind  equally  striking;”  secondly, 
the  address  was  equivalent  to  a  figurative  expression, 
much  in  vogue  with  the  sect  among  whom  Gardiner  was 
educated,  “  crucifying  Christ  anew  by  our  sins,”  which 
is  never  understood  by  them  as  a  literal  truth,  but  which, 
in  the  confusion  of  a  dream,  might  easily  blend  itself  with 
the  image  of  the  crucifix.  We  believe  that  most  of  our 
readers  would  have  acknowledged  this  miraculous  vision  to 
have  been  but  a  dream,  even  without  this  minute  an.alysis 
of  its  parts.  Nor  should  we  have  entered  into  it,  had  we  not 
felt  that,  allowing  Gardiner’s  ripeness  for  conversion,  and 
allowing  what  he  thought  he  saw  to  have  been  but  a  dream, 
there  is  yet  something  behind  utterly  inexplicable  upon  any 
psychological  or  physiological  principles  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Ilis  constitution  had  naturally  an  ardent  ten¬ 
dency  towards  sensual  pleasure,  and  long  habits  of  unre¬ 
strained  indulgence  had  confirmed  tliis  propensity.  So  in¬ 
vincible  was  this  inclination,  that  he  had  been  used  to  say 
“  that  Omnipotence  itself  could  not  reform  him,  without 
destroying  that  body,  and  giving  him  another and  in 
after-life  he  expressed  himself,  in  reference  to  the  same 
subject,  “  I  thought  nothing  but  shooting  me  through  the 
head  could  have  cured  me  of  it.”  Yet,  from  the  moment 
of  his  dream,  all  the  undue  strength  of  these  desires  wi¬ 
thered  away.  It  is  in  this  sudden  change  of  constitution, 
without  any  concomitant  change  of  his  state  of  health, 
that  the  mystery  seems  to  lie — a  my'stery  which  we  con¬ 
fess  ourselves  unable  to  resolve  upon  any  natural  princi¬ 
ples. 

The  last  work  prepared  by  Dr  Doddridge  for  the 
press  was  a  tract,  “  On  fhe  Importance  of  Family  Utdi- 
g«ou.”  Ilis  academical  “  Lectures”  and  “  Hymns”  were 
jXHthuinous  publications.  He  died,  October  2G,  1751, 

the  50th  year  of  his  age. 

"e  regard  this  publication  as  peculiarly  well  timed.  | 
Doddridge  was  no  giant  either  in  imagination  or  intel-  ' 
l**^.  But  in  extent  and  depth  of  religious  experience  he 
never  been  surpassed.  AN'heii  expatiating  in  tliat 


I  field,  he  seems  to  grow  in  stature  and  in  stivngth.  But 
the  especial  reason  why  wc  think  him  likely  to  he  useful 
at  the  present  moment,  is  his  utter  want  of  fanaticism 
and  spurious  enthusiasm.  The  doctrines  now  so  rife 
among  ns  arc  but  a  revival  of  those  against  which  he  and 
Ilis  great  teacher  (’alamy  so  faithfully  combated.  They 
are  no  ins]>ii*ations  from  above:  they  are  the  vague  and 
floating  whispers  of  animal  passion — the  inaiidlin  viva¬ 
city  of  intoxication.  We  know  of  no  better  sedative  for 
such  as  have  inhaled  this  fashionable  “gas  of  Parmlise,” 
than  the  calm  and  truly  Cdirisiian  sjnrit  which  breathi's 
throughout  the  writings  of  Doddridge,  even  when  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  dangerous  subject  of  Gardiner.  When  we 
turn  from  him  to  our  51illeuiiarlans  and  Universalists,  it 
is  like  turning  from  Elijah’s  sacrilioe,  on  which  fire  has 
fallen  from  heaven,  to  the  invocations,  vain  as  they  are 
frantic,  of  the  priests  of  Baal. 


A  Vindication  of  the  Hdhfion  of  the  Jjfiwl  from  Misreprr- 
sentaiion  ;  and  an  Kxposure  of  the  Absurd  Pretensions 
of  the  Qareloch  KnthusiastSy  in  a  Petfer  to  T,  Ershinvy 
Es'j.y  Advocate,  By  the  Uev.  A.  llohertson,  A.M. 
l^p.  .*505.  Edinhurgii.  W.  Whyte  and  Co.  1830. 

The  numerous  publications  on  the  Uow  Heresy,  teinjit 
us  to  exclaim  with  IVIacbcth,  when  the  descendants  of 
Bainpio  passed  in  succession  before  him,—*  What!  will 
fhe  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom?  Another  yet  ?' — 
In  truth,  we  are  heartily  tired  of  this  subject.  In  our 
notices  of  several  respectable  brochures  on  both  sides  of 
the  questiiui,  ^Ve  have  said  enough  to  put  our  readers 
fairly  in  possession  of  its  merits;  we  are  not  disposed  to 
follow  up  tlie  subject  any  farther,  and  even  already  we 
have  given  it,  jierhaps,  more  room  in  our  columns  than 
its  importance  deserves.  For  this  reason  we  abstain  from 
reviewing  the  meritorious  jiuhlication  before  us  at  such 
length  as  we  should  have  done  had  5Ir  Robertson’s  little 
work  appeared  at  an  earlier  period.  His  argument  is, 
we  think,  both  full  and  concliisive  ;  hut  the  leading  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  heresy  which  he  attacks  have  been  already 
satisfactorily  confuted  by  each  and  all  of  the  dozen  doc¬ 
tors  in  divinity  who  have  broached  a  sermon  or  a  six¬ 
penny  jiamphlet  upon  the  subject.  ITider  these  circum¬ 
stances  we  would  scarcely  have  mentioned  the  present 
volume  at  all,  hut  for  its  full  and  very  interesting  Appen¬ 
dix,  which  gives  ns  authentic  information  concerning  the 
late  strange  proceedings  4if  IMiss  Mary  Campbell,  her  pa¬ 
trons,  friends,  coadjutoiN,  and  dupes.  ]Mr  Uohertson  de¬ 
serves  our  thanks  for  his  exjmsnre  of  the  ridiculous  ]»re- 
lensions  of  these  people.  The  Gareloch  heresy  has  at 
length  reacluMl  that  point  wlicre  it  ceases  to  be  very  mis¬ 
chievous — when  accidental  delusion  is  mingled  with  vo¬ 
luntary  deception,  and  it  becomes  diilicult  to  determine 
where  enthusiasm  einls,  and  knavery  begins.  What 
fatuity  urged  these  deluded  creatures  to  steer  their  frail 
vessel  full  upon  a  rock  which  has  so  often  proved  fatal  to 
imposture?  It  is  perilous  to  stake  the  credit  of  a  false 
doctrine  on  miracles  ;  yet  it  is  strange  how  eagerly  they 
have  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  imposture  from  the 
I  time  of  Al  iMokaiiiia  the  “  Moon-maker,”  down  to  the 
lunatic  attempts  of  the  veiled  prophets  of  Fernicarry  and 
Port-(Rasgow.  The  Gareloch  delusion  cannot  now  exist 
much  longer  without  dishonesty;  and  indeed,  judging  by 
the  facts  submitted  to  us  in  the  present  volume,  we  sus- 
])ect  that  the  dishonesty  is  already  at  work.  We  now 
look  upon  the  heresy  as  of  little  danger  to  the  public, 
though  ii4)t  a  little  impious  in  its  protessors.  We  triist 
that  all  controversy  as  to  the  doctrines  of  universal  pardon, 
&c.  is  fairly  at  an  end  for  the  present,  till  they  have  ob¬ 
tained  in  their  favour  that  evidence  up<m  which  the  C»are- 
loch  apostles,  male  and  female,  are  so  desirous  to  rest 
them  ;  and  that  friends  and.  foes  will  heiicetorth  confine 
thcinstdves,  if  they  sliall  think  proja'i*  to  persevere  in 
bringing  the  subject  before  the  public,  to  rcjurdiiig  the 
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cures,  deciphering  the  scrawls,  explaining  the  jargon,  and 
watching  the  behaviour,  of  these  arrogant  pretenders,  and 
their  ignorant,  conceited,  and  contemptible  adherents. 

■  We  take  our  leave  of  Mr  Robertson,  with  an  expression 
of  respect  for  his  talents,  and  with  the  hope  of  soon  meet¬ 
ing  him  on  a  subject  of  more  general  importance. 


An  Outline  of  the  Sciences  of  Heat  and  Electricity.  By 
Thomas  Thompson,  31.  D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Chemis- 
'  try  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  F.  R.  S.,  London 
and  Edinburgh,  F.  L.  S.,  F.  G.S.,  3Iember  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Philosophical  Society,  of  the  Cambrian  Natural 
History  Society,  of  the  Imperial  3Iedico-Chirurgical 
and  Pharmaceutical  Societies  of  St  Petersburg,  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Naples,  &c.  &c.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Baldwin  and  Cradock.  Edinburgh  :  William 
Blackwood.  1830.  8vo.  Pp.  583. 

Ur  Thompson  has  many  years  enjoyed  so  high  a  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  scientific  world,  that  any  new  volume  from 
so  gifted  a  pen  cannot  fail  to  possess  a  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  claim  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  His  System  of 
Chemistry,  in  particular,  is  a  standard  elementary  work, 
the  popularity  of  which,  in  this  and  other  schools  of 
science,  has  been  a  pretty  certain  test  of  its  excellence ; 
but,  as  every  branch  of  chemistry,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  has  been  so  zealously  cultivated  within  the  last 
few  years,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  much  has  re¬ 
cently  been  accomplished  which  might  be  added  with  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  previous  researches  of  Doctor  Thompson. 
The  volume  he  has  now  published  may  be  considered  as 
a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  first  part  of  his  System 
of  Chemistry ;  and  presents  us  with  a  full  view  of  the 
lectures  on  heat  and  electricity  which  be  annually  deli¬ 
vers  in  the  College  of  Glasgow.  We  have  first  an  outline 
of  the  important  doctrines  of  heat,  and  next  an  exposition 
of  the  general  principles  and  laws  of  electricity.  This  se¬ 
cond  part  on  electricity  is  published  to  fulfil  a  promise  he 
gave  to  the  public  many  years  ago.  “  I  have  withheld 
it,”  he  observes,  ‘‘thus  long,  from  an  unwillingness  to  en¬ 
croach  beyond  what  was  absolutely  necessary  on  the  pe¬ 
cuniary  resources  of  the  students.  This  second  part,  in¬ 
stead  of  an  abridgement,  constitutes,  in  fact,  an  extension  of 
my  lectures  on  electricity.”  Such  being  the  subject-mat¬ 
ter  of  the  volume  before  us,  we  need  only  farther  in¬ 
form  our  scientific  readers,  that  this  new  work  of  Dr 
Thompson’s  is,  in  every  respect,  creditable  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  author.  It  is  written  in  a  clear  and  condensed 
style,  and  presents  us  with  a  variety  of  tables,  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  scientific  works,  which  cannot  fail  to  render  it  an 
acceptable  book  to  all  those  who  engage  themselves  in  these 
interesting  studies. 

The  author  informs  us,  that  he  is  j»reparing  for  the 
press  as  complete  a  view  as  he  can  draw  up  of  the  simple 
substances,  and  their  primary  and  secondary  compounds. 
This  will  be  followed,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  by 
a  work  on  Alineral  Waters,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology  ; 
another  work  on  Vegetable  C’hemistry,  and  another  on 
Animal  Chemistry,  which  will  complete  his  plan.  We 
are  inclined  to  augur  favourably  concerning  the  merits  of 
each  of  these  ^vorks,  and  advise  the  Doctor  to  fulfil  his 
intentions  quamprimum. 


The  Polar  Star  of  Entertainment  and  Popidar  SciencCf 
and  Universal  Repertorium  of  General  Literature.  \'ol. 
IV.  London.  H.  Flow’er.  1830.  8vo.  Pp.  421. 

If  we  praise  this  book,  we  may  be  accused  of  praising 
ourselves,  for  it  contains  twenty- four  different  extracts 
from  the  Literary  Journal, — a  much  greater  proportion 
than  from  any  other  of  the  numerous  Reviews  and  31a- 
gazines  it  lays  under  contribution.  Of  these  extracts, 
thirteen  are  unacknowledged,  but  these  are  chiefly  poet¬ 
ical  pieces,  and  the  editor  of  the  Polar  Star  seems  to  lay 


it  down  as  a  principle,  not  to  refer  to  the  sources  from 
which  he  obtains  his  poetry.  Notwithstanding,  how¬ 
ever,  the  evident  partiality  for  us  which  the  volume  dis¬ 
plays,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  an  amusing 
and  useful  compilation,  and  as  such,  wish  it  plenty  of 
readers  and  purchasers. 


Fine  Arts. — Illustrations  of  Popular  Works.  By  George 
Cruikshank.  Part  1.  London.  Longman,  Rees, 
Orme,  and  Co.  1830. 

The  Real  Devils  Walk.  Not  by  Professor  Porson.  De¬ 
signs  by  R.  Cruikshank.  \Vith  Notes  and  Extracts 
from  the  Devils  Diary,  London.  Eflingham  Wilson. 
1830. 

Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Waverley  Novels.  I’arts 
I.  II.  and  Ill.  London.  Charles  Tilt.  1830. 
Illustrations  of  the  New  Comic  Annual  for  1831.  Lon¬ 
don.  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co. 

Works  connected  with  the  Fine  Arts,  either  upim  a 
large  or  a  small  scale,  are,  now-a-days,  oozing  out  every¬ 
where.  We  have  put  at  the  head  of  this  article  a  few  of 
those  which  have  been  laid  on  our  table  this  w’cek. 

The  Illustrations  of  Popidar  Works  contains  six  capi¬ 
tal  caricatures  by  George  Cruikshank,  who  is,  after  all, 
the  genuine  Simon  Pure,  and  not  the  least  like  his  bro¬ 
ther  Robert,  or  any  of  his  numerous  imitators.  The  sub¬ 
jects  he  has  selected  are,  1st,  The  Combat  between  Ro¬ 
derick  Random  and  Captain  Weazel,  from  Smollett ;  2d, 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  preaching  to  the  Prisoners,  from 
Goldsmith  ;  3d,  Ten  Broeck,  or  the  Ten  Pair  of  Breeches, 
from  Washington  Irving  ;  4th,  The  Family  Picture,  from 
Goldsmith ;  5th,  Anthony  Van  Corlear  playing  the 
trumpet  to  Peter  Stuyvesant,  from  Washington  Irving; 
and  6th,  The  Devil  carrying  off  the  Exciseman,  from 
Burns.  With  all  of  these  we  have  been  highly  amused, 
but  more  especially  with  the  two  from  Washington  Irving 
and  the  last.  Ten  Broeck  was  a  Dutchman,  who  never 
wore  fewer  than  ten  pair  of  breeches,  which,  on  one  oc¬ 
casion,  were  instrumental  in  saving  his  life  ;  for,  having 
fallen  into  the  sea,  they  buoyed  him  up  until  be  landed 
safely  on  a  rock,  where  he  was  found  next  morning  busily 
drying  his  many  breeches  in  the  sunshine.  And  here  we 
have  him  on  the  identical  rock,  stripped  to  his  flannel 
drawers,  and  all  his  breeches  bleaching  before  him.  Even 
in  his  present  condition,  he  is  a  most  portentously  fat  fel¬ 
low  ;  what  he  must  be  when  rejoicing  in  the  investiire 
of  his  ten  breeches,  it  is  almost  beyond  the  power  of  the 
most  exuberant  imagination  to  conceive.  A  boat  is  coining 
out  to  him,  but  he  heeds  it  not,  for  his  whole  soul  is  en¬ 
grossed  with  the  most  pious  care  of  his  breeches. — .An¬ 
thony  Van  Corlear  was  the  matchless  trumpeter  of  New 
Amsterdam,  but  he  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  governor, 
Peter  the  Headstrong,  who  summoned  him  into  his  pre¬ 
sence,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  his  fame  was  well- 
founded.  “  ‘  Let  us  have  a  relish  of  thy  art,’  quoth  the 
Governor  ;  whereupon  Anthony  put  his  instrument  to 
his  lips,  and  sounded  a  charge  with  such  a  tremendous 
outset,  such  a  delectable  quaver,  and  such  a  triumphant 
cadence,  that  it  was  enough  to  make  your  heart  leap  out 
of  your  mouth,  only  to  be  within  a  mile  of  it.”  And  here 
we  have  the  little  fat  Dutch  trumpeter  blowing  bis  blast 
with  an  air  of  exquisite  coxcombry,  and  the  wooden-leg¬ 
ged  governor  gazing  upon  him  with  his  keen  and  fiery 
eyes,  quite  electrified  with  astonishment.  The  look  and 
fTttitudeof  the  trumpeter  are  so  admirable,  that  you  feel  at 
once  no  earthly  trumpeter  ever  equalled  Anthony  3  au 
Corlear. — Last  comes  “  joy’s  ecstatic  measure” — the 
Devil  dancing  away  with  the  Exciseman!  Here  be  is, 
old  3Iahoun,  the  black,  naked  rascal,  with  his  great  horns, 
and  tiger  mouth,  and  cloven  hoofs,  and  a  fiddle  under 
his  chin,  on  'which  he  is  ]daying  a  merry  spring,  and  his 
tail  sticking  out  behind  like  a  long  iron  jude,  with  a  lunik 
at  the  end  of  it,  fi*om  which  hook  dangles  the  unfortunate 
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Exciseman,  in  an  agony  of  terror  and  despair,  struggling  , 
as  hard  as  he  can,  but,  in  spite  of  it  all,  whisked  along  | 
with  the  greatest  ease.  And  there  are  the  inhabitants  of  j 
the  town  at  their  doors  and  windows,  in  delighted  asto¬ 
nishment,  wishing  the  strange  musician  “  luck  of  his 
nrize.”  There  is  an  immense  deal  of  spirit  and  life  in 
the  whole  scene. — This  work  is  to  be  published  in  Parts, 
every  three  or  four  mouths  ;  and  if  all  the  successive 
Parts  be  as  clever  as  that  now  before  us,  it  will  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  this  department  of  our  literature. 

The  Real  Devil's  Walk  is  a  jeu-d’esprit,  not  without 
cleverness.  The  verses  on  Montgomery  are  smart  : 

“  Then  meeting  the  Brummagem  Milton  next, 

Full  of  theologi(;al  Humniery, 

They  pass’d,  for  the  bard  knew  nothing  of  Satan, 
Though  Satan  knew  Montgomery. 


“  And  he  said  to  himself, — ‘  Pll  surely  look 
Out  a  place  for  this  prim  divine; 

As  he  has  tliought  fit  to  put  me  in  his  book, 

Pll  not  fail  to  j»ut  him  in  mine.’  ” 

Nor  does  the  joke  at  Colburn’s  expense  want  point : 

“  And  Colburn  he  shunn’d,  or  the  Devil’s  incog 
Had  been  but  of  little  avail, 

For  he  very  well  knew  the  agreeable  dog 
Would  persuade  him  to  publish  his  tail," 

The  Designs  are  by  11.  Cruikshank,  and  are  pretty 
good,  though  a  little  commonplace. 


.  The  Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Waverley  JVoveli 
contain  finely  engraved  views  of  very  interesting  scenes. 
There  are  four  plates  in  each  part ; — in  Part  1. — Arran, 
Doune  Castle,  l\»nrith,  and  Windermere; — in  Part  11. 
Skiddaw  and  Keswick,  Dunnottar  (’astle,  I^och  Ard, 
and  Waste  of  (’umberland  ;  and  in  Part  111.  Solway 
Frith,  Newark  Castle,  Glasgow  Cathedral,  and  Mirk- 
wood  3Iere.  We  can  safely  recommend  this  publication 
to  our  readers. 


1 


The  Illustrations  of  the  Comic  Annual,  for  1831,  are 
as  yet  only  in  jirogress,  but  twelve  of  them  are  now  be¬ 
fore  us.  They  are  woodcuts,  like  those  in  the  volume 
for  this  year,  and  abound  in  funny  ideas.  Thus  we  have 
the  portly  coachman,  saying  to  the  thin  and  consumptive¬ 
looking  passenger, — “  You  are  booked  for  Gravesend, 
sir,  1  think  ;” — the  powdered  footman,  calling  out  to  the 
poor  fiddler — “  One  scraper  at  a  door  is  enough  ;” — a 
dialogue  on  the  deck  of  a  smack,  between  the  ski[»per  and 
a  wretched  (’ockney  dying  of  sea-sickness — “  A’n’t  you 
well,  sir  ?”  “  Not  very  ;” — the  tipsy  orator,  tumbling  off 

his  seat  just  as  he  says — “  Gentlemen,  I  rise  to - ;” 

and  so  on  with  the  rest.  We  are  always  glad  to  see 
luirth  thriving  in  the  land,  and  we  therefore  wish  the 
“  Comic  Annual”  all  success.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  us 
all,  when  we  cease  to  find  any  amusement  in  caricatures. 


Lhe  Scottish  Tourist  and  Itinerary ;  or,  a  Guide  to  the 
Scenery  and  Antiquities  (f  Scotland  and  the  Western 
Islands.  With  a  Description  of  the  Principal  Steam- 
Roat  Tours,  Third  Kdition,  with  considerable  Addi¬ 
tion  and  Improvements,  Illustrated  by  Maps,  Views, 
and  Lnyraved  Routes.  Kdinburgh.  Stirling  and 
Kenney,  and  John  Fairbairn.  1830.  12mo.  Pp. 

420.  * 

^  krily,  Scotland,  thou  art  a  pleasant  country,  and 
p  easant  it  is  to  travel  through  thee,  with  a  book  like  the 
present  in  the  corner  of  one’s  portmanteau,  for  reference 
and  authority  in  all  matters  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  We 
agree  with  the  y»atriotic  author,  that  our  “  land  of  gleam- 
lakes  and  heathy  mountains”  is  the  most  interesting 
•u  the  world,  and  he  is  no  true  Briton  who  does  not  ho- 
^UMiranil  admire  the  iinc/uKjuered  and  magnificent  scenery 
^1  Caledonia.  1  he  Sjottish  Tourist,”  after  devoting 


about  forty  pages  to  a  description  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
objects  of  interest  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  proceeds  to  give 
a  minute  detail  of  four  great  tours  through  the  country, 
always  starting  from  Edinburgh  as  head-quarters.  The 
first  of  these  tours  is  to  Stirling,  the  Trosachs,  Loch 
Katrine,  Loch  Earn,  Loch  Tay,  Taymouth,  Dunkeld, 
Perth,  and  back  by  Kinross,  Loch-Leven,  Dunfermline, 
and  Queensferry.  The  second  is  to  Glasgow,  Dunbar¬ 
ton,  Loch- Lomond,  Inverary',  and  back  by  Loch  Long, 
Greenock,  Paisley',  Hamilton,  Lanark,  and  the  Falls  of 
Clyde.  The  third  is  to  Perth,  Dunkeld,  Blair- Athol, 
Inverness,  and  back  by  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  the 
Western  Islands.  The  fourth  is  to  Peebles,  thence  down 
the  Vale  of  the  Tweed  by  Selkirk,  Melrose,  and  Kelso  to 
Berwick,  and  back  along  the  coast  by  Dunbar  and  Had¬ 
dington.  By  the  aid  of  foot  notes,  numerous  variations 
are  marked  upon  these  routes,  of  which  the  traveller  may' 
avail  himself,  as  his  inclination  orconvenience  may  prompt. 
To  these  also,  six  steam-boat  tours  are  added,  namely, 
from  Leith  to  Stirling,  from  I^eith  to  Aberdeen,  from 
Glasgow  to  Inverary',  from  Glasgow  to  Fort-William, 
and  by  the  Caledonian  Canal  to  Inverness,  from  Glasgow' 
to  Campbeltown  and  Ailsa  C’raig,  and  from  Edinburgh 
to  London.  Thus,  no  part  of  the  scenery'  of  Scotland  is 
overlooked,  but,  on  the  contrary',  an  accurate  account  is 
given  of  all  its  most  romantic  regions,  whether  belonging 
to  the  Highlands  or  Lowlands.  And  what  are  tlie  beau¬ 
ties  of  foreign  lands,  that  may'  not  be  found  in  our  ow’ii  ? 
Has  Switzerland  any'  thing  more  sublime  than  Blair 
Athol,  Ben  Nevis,  and  Glencoe  ?  Has  Italy'  aught  more 
lovely  than  the  Trosachs,  Loch  Katrine,  and  Loch  I^o- 
mond  ?  Has  Spain  a  scene  more  calculated  to  rouse  all 
the  glad  spirit  of  chivalry,  than  the  view  from  Stirling 
Castle  ?  Has  Germany’^  a  fairer  river  than  the  C’lyde,  or 
FYance  a  richer  district  than  the  Carse  of  Gow'rie  ?  Has 
green  Erin,  proud  as  she  justly  is  of  her  Giant’s  Cause- 
w'ay'  and  her  Cove  of  Cork — has  she  a  Stall’a  or  an  Iona  ? 
And  has  Merry  England,  with  all  her  luxuriance,  a  val¬ 
ley'  of  more  exquisite  beauty',  than  that  through  which 
rolls  the  Tweed,  by  ancient  castle,  and  venerable  abbey, 
and  noble  wood,  and  pleiisant  town,  and  greenly  undula¬ 
ting  hill  ?  No  !  there  is  no  land  like  our  own  land,  and 
there  is  not  a  more  delightful  guide-book  in  any  language, 
than  the  “  Scottish  Tourist  and  Itinerary.” 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Tableau  des  Terrains  qui  composent  Vecorce  da  Globe,  oa 
Dssai  sur  la  Structure  de  la  Partie  Connue  de  la  Terre. 
Par  Alexandre  Brongniart.  1829.  A  Paris  :  Chez 
y,  G.  I^evrault.  Edinburgh  :  By  Thomas  Clark. 
Tableau  des  Corps  Oryanises  Fossiles,  precede  de  Re¬ 
marques  sur  leur  Petrification,  Par  M.  Defraiiclie. 
1824.  Paris :  F\  G.  Levrault.  Edinburgh :  Thomas 
Clark. 

Description  Geognostique  da  Bassin  Ilas-Boulonnais. 

Par  M.  llozet.  I’aris  ;  Chez  Selligue. 

Bulletin  Universel,  public  sous  les  auspices  de  Monseigneur 
le  Dauphin,  l*ar  la  Societe  pour  la  Propagation  des 
Connaissances  Scientifiques  et  Industrielles,  et  sous 
la  direction  de  M.  le  Baron  de  Fcrussac.  Unit  Sec¬ 
tions.  Mars.  1830.  Thomas  C’lark,  Edinburgh. 

We  lately'  took  occasion  to  deplore  the  gossiping  spirit 
which  characterised  the  greater  number  of  geological  spe¬ 
culations  published  in  this  c(unitry.  It  is  with  a  view  to 
following  out  the  remarks  we  then  made,  that  w'e  have 
i  selected,  as  our  subject  of  discourse  at  j»resent,  the  works 
j  wh(»se  titles  we  have  quoted  above,  some  of  which, although 
j  included  in  our  last  parcel  from  France,  can  scarcely  be 
j  considered  new  books. 

The  distinction,  first  made  by'  German  naturalists,  ami 
!  subseciuently'  adopted  by  the  French,  between  the  sciences 
of  Geognosy'  and  Geology',  has  scarcely  been  noticed  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  and  has  never  been  strictly  obsfr- 
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vod.  By  geognosy,  we  inean  an  exhaustive  description 
of  the  rocks  which  compose  the  rind  of  this  terrestrial 
globe,  their  relative  positions,  and  the  characteristic  phe¬ 
nomena  of  each  ;  in  short,  their  natural  history.  By 
geology,  we  mean  a  theory  embracing  and  explaining  all 
the  facts  recorded  in  geognosy.  Tht^  first  of  these  sciences 
aifords  an  ample  and  attractive  field  for  the  investigation 
of  the  naturalist ; — the  other  is  still  in  its  infancy.  M  e 
liave,  as  yet,  scarcely  penetrated  more  than  two  thousand 
fathoms  perpendicularly  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  we  have  not  yet  penetrated,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  earth’s  diameter,  beneath  the  snpi*rficial 
plane  ;  and  even  the  shalh»W  knowledge  we  have  obtain¬ 
ed  of  the  world’s  crust  is  confined  to  Knrope,  and  one  or 
two  narrow  and  isolated  spots  in  America.  Yet  we  may 
every  day  hear  one  of  our  most  celebi’ated  Britisli  na¬ 
turalists  assuming  upon  this  scanty  inducti<»Ti,  that  the 
same  arrangement  of  mountain  locks  with  which  he  is 
ac4|uainted  holds  through  all  the  four  quarters  of  the 
ghibc  ;  and  laying  down  the  law  regarding  the  order  and 
manner  of  their  dtqiosition  as  cmifidently  as  if  he  had  wit¬ 
nessed  the  whole  jn’ocess.  We  shall  not  stcqi  to  take  under 
review  the  trash  contained  in  pamphlets  and  journals,  in 
which  the  writers  mix  up  fact  and  theory,  here  inferring 
a  theory  from  a  fact  with  which  it  has  not  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  connexion,  and  again  assuming  some  fact,  because  it 
harmonises  with  this  theory,  in  an  incoherent  and  ram¬ 
bling  strain,  of  which  Dame  Quickly  herself  might  be 
jealous. 

To  all  such  unprofitable  writers,  we  would  recommend 
the  truly  scientific  spirit  of  modest  diffidence  which  per¬ 
vades  the  treatise  of  M.  Broiigniart,  as  a  model  for  their 
examinaticui.  Ilis  classification  is  characterised  by  a 
liappy  perspicuity,  in  seizing  upon  the  individualities  of 
each  kind  of  rock.  Ilis  acquaintance  with  the  geognosy 
of  such  countries  as  have  been  examined,  is  most  exten¬ 
sive  ;  and,  although  possessed  of  a  mass  of  detailed  infor¬ 
mation,  wb’udi  might  crush  a  weaker  mind,  he  compre¬ 
hends  within  his  view  not  only  the  territory  which  has 
been  explored,  hot  the  yet  more  immense  terra  inco(jnita 
which  lies  behind  it. 

It  may  aj»pear  something  like  an  anticlimax  to  those 
iinhaliituated  to  scientific  enquiry,  when  we  descend  from 
the  consideration  of  such  merits,  to  consider  Brongniart’s 
terminology.  Tliis,  however,  we  can  show  in  a  few  words 
ti>  he  a  most  iini»ortant  subject.  It  is  a  fact,  as  melan- 
«*holy  as  it  is  generally  known,  that  sciolists  and  dabblers 
have  conlinually  iiiterru])ted  the  progress  of  every  science, 
by  straining  it  to  inferences,  and  applying  it  to  purposes, 
with  which  it  has  no  concern.  Geognosy  has  not  escaped 
the  fate  of  its  brethren.  Tyros  in  this  study,  instead  of 
contenting  themselves  with  pnisecuting  it  from  a  love 
of  kiiowh'dge,  have  attempted  to  convert  it  into  an  engine, 
some  of  attack,  and  some  of  defence  of  the  C'hristiau  re¬ 
ligion.  In  either  case,  the  attempt  was  (to  use  the  mild¬ 
est  term)  exceedingly  ill-judged.  Christianity  rests  upon 
a  mode  of  ]>roof,  with  whi(di  geological  facts  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  come  ill  collision  ;  and  to  pretend  to  peril  its  truth 
11  {Mill  its  coherence  with  a  science  so  iinmature,  could  serve 
ii(»  «ithtT  end  than  that  of  prejudicing  the  well-meaning 
against  the  hitter.  The  organic  remains  of  creatures  not 
now  ill  existence,  have  given  rise  to  many  curious  theories. 
'J'liey  were  eagerly  seized  upon  at  one  time,  as  arguments 
for  the  universality  of  Noah’s  deluge.  Their  deposita¬ 
tion,  however,  must  have  occurred  much  more  tranquilly, 
and  occupied  a  much  longer  space  of  time,  than  the  sacred 
recoi'ds  assign  to  the  duration  of  that  awful  judgment. 
But  in  alHindoiiiiig  this  raw  theory,  the  terms  employed  in  | 
it  have  still  lieeii  retained,  and  hence  we  constantly  hear 
naturalists  talk  of  antediluvian  remains.  Now,  this  term 
( taken  hy  itself)  is  as  harmless  a  wonl  as  may  he  ;  but  it  is  : 
constantly  and  unavoidably  mixed  up  in  Ibe  minds  of  the  | 
mass  of  readei*s  with  a  reference  to  Noah’s  deluge,  whi<  li  , 
begets  in  them  confused  notions  on  the  subject,  and  ha-  ! 
bitaates  them  to  unfounded  and  unjust  bu:spicious  of  all  i 


who  canvass  these  matters  with  tlie  freedom  required  in 
scientific  discussion.  It  is,  therefore,  with  considerable 
pleasure  that  we  see  the  terms  Saturnian  and  Jovian  pe.' 
riod,  substituted  in  the  place  of  antediluvian  and  postdi¬ 
luvian.  These  new  terms  have  no  reference  to  any  liv- 
pothesis,  srientific  or  theological,  and  consequently  do  not 
warj)  or  bias  the  mind 

The  two  works  whose  titles  we  have  copied  after  that 
of  Brongniart,  are  favourable  specimens  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  subordinate  labourers  in  science — those  who 
only  aspire  to  furnisli  facts,  and  condinq  minor  investi¬ 
gations  for  the  loj’ds  paramount — execute  their  work,  in 
France.  Rozet’s  3Ienioir  is  a  most  valuable  contribution 
to  tlie  departnnuit  in  which  Bi’ongniart  has  done  so  much. 
'J’he  name  of  Defranche  is  better  known  ;  both  Humboldt 
and  Buch  have  borne  testimony  to  liis  services  in  the 
cause’  of  science. 

The  last  work  mentioned  at  the  bead  of  this  article, 
we  have  cited  merely  with  a  view  of  making  our  readers 
acquainted  with  the  plan  of  what  we  consider  the  most 
useful  catalo(juc  raisonne  of  what  is  done  in  art,  science, 
and  literature,  that  is  to  be  found  in  Europe.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished,  as  the  title-page  announces,  by  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  Science  and  ^Manufactures.  The  director 
in  chief  is  IM.  i’erussac.  The  Bidlctiu  was  originally  ])ub- 
li>lied  in  1823  as  one  w<»rk,  under  the  title — “  bulletin 
Gi  'neral  et  Univcrsel  des  Annonces  ct  Nonvelle.s  Scien- 
ttjifjucsd'  Since  that  j)eriod  it  has  been  divided  into  se¬ 
veral  sections,  eac'i  of  which  is  conducted  by  its  own 
editor  or  editors,  and  may  be  subscribed  for  apart.  The 
sections  are  at  jiresent  eight  in  number — I.  Mathemati¬ 
cal,  Physical,  and  Chemical  Science;  II.  Natural  and 
Geological  Science ;  III.  Medical  Science;  IV.  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Economical  Science ;  V.  Technological  Science; 
VI.  Geographical  Science;  VIT.  History,  Antiquities, 
and  Philology;  VIII.  IMililary  Sciences.  Each  of  these 
sections  is  edited  by  an  individual  of  known  eminence 
ill  the  department  of  which  it  treats.  Tiie  notices  are 
necessarily  succinct,  and,  in  general,  sncli  as  are  fitted  to 
acquaint  us  rather  with  the  ground  gone  over  in  a  book, 
than  with  the  manner  in  which  the  author  has  acquitted 
himself.  Still,  emanating  from  a  capital  so  centrical  to 
all  the  European  states  in  which  science  is  cultivated,  and 
containing  such  a  mass  of  scientific  talent  and  information, 
it  is  better  calculated  to  give  the  recluse  a  notion  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world  of  letters,  than  any  work  we  are 
acquainted  with. 


GERMAN  literature. 

IF.  Alejis  f/esannnelte  JVovellcn,  Zwei  Btinde.  (Tlie  col¬ 
lected  Novels  of  IF.  Alexis.  Two  volumes.)  Berlin  : 
Duncker  und  Ilumbloi.  Edinburgh  :  Thomas  Clark. 
1830. 

The  name  of  Wllllhald  Alexis  is  more  widely  known 
in  Britain  than  that  of  any  other  German  novelist  of  the 
same  calibre  ;  chiefiy  from  the  notoriety  attaching  to  his 
romance  of  Walladmor.  The  idea  of  translating  a  ro¬ 
mance  hy  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  did  not  exist,  was  a 
lucky  hit,  and  raised  him,  although  at  some  little  expense 
of  character,  above  the  level  of  that  dense  mass  of  romance- 
writers  who  crowd  each  other  in  Germany  even  to  suffo¬ 
cation.  His  talents  have  now  got  into  the  free  air,  and 
if  they  do  not  hud  and  blossom,  it  is  the  fault  of  his  ori¬ 
ginal  organisation.  We  remarked,  so  far  back  as  an  early 
iiumher  of  our  first  volume,  that  the  spirit  of  system  pos¬ 
sessed  the  heads  of  German  authors  in  every  department 
of  literature.  We  showed  it  in  their  teachers  of  riding, 
and  in  their  anthologists  ;  and  we  may  now  point  it  out 
with  equal  precision  in  one  of  their  novelists.  The  friends 
of  Alexis  suggested  to  him  a  collection  of  his  minor  works, 
and  to  this  he  has  prefixed  a  learned  preface,  in  which  he 
undertakes  to  demonstrate  two  things.  Tlie  first  is,  that 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  literary  si»irit  of  the  day  is 
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towards  romance-writing.  With  so  many  witnesses  at 
hand  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  we  could  have 
allowed  hini  to  take  this  for  granted  ;  but  he  weaves  it 
into  such  a  prettily  expressed  tlieory,  that  we  can  scarcely  | 
quarrel  with  him  for  his  unnecessary  expenditure  of  la-  | 
hour.  The  second  is,  that  the  series  of  novels  reprinted 
in  these  two  little  viduines  are  a  fair  picture  of  the  deve- 
lopeinent  of  his  mind  up  to  the  period  of  his  composing 
Walladinor.  This  [»oint  also  we  are  willing  to  take  for 
granted,  as  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  enquiring  what 
sort  of  a  mind  he  has  got.  The  result  of  our  investigation 
is,  that  his  muse  is  a  true  mocking  bird.  The  reader 
mav  himself,  from  the  perusal  of  these  tales, 

an  idea  of  the  various  schools  of  novel-writing  which 
have  succeeded  each  other  in  Germany  since  the  war  of 
1813.  The  romance  called  “  Ihhou”  is  in  the  style  of 
those  of  La  Motte  Foiniue’s  stories,  in  which  he  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  embody,  in  his  artificially  naive  language  and 
mystically  chivalrous  sentiment,  the  adventures  of  mo¬ 
dern  French  and  German  soldiers.  “  The  llrown  One,” 
or  “  Collaborateur  Liborius,”  is  im  unconscious  imi¬ 
tation  of  Hoffman’s  intoxicated  and  genial  absurdities. 
This  will  not  be  so  apparent  to  those  who  judge  of  Ilidl- 
inaii’s  misdirected  genius  only  through  the  English  trans¬ 
lation  of  bis  “  Devil's  Elixir.”  But  they  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  “  Serapion’s  Brotfiers”  will  recognise 
the  likeness  at  once.  Even  the  “  Battle  of  Torgau”  is 
only  an  echo  of  one  or  two  nameless  novelists,  who  at¬ 
tained  a  temporary  poi>ularity  by  neatly  dishing  up  the 
old  stories  of  Frederick  of  Prussia’s  wars.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear.  therefore,  that  Alexis’s  intellectual  course  has  been 
one  of  change  rather  than  ]>rogression.  We  see  him  suc¬ 
cessively  attempt  ditferent  styles, — form  himself  uptm  dif¬ 
ferent  models  ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  any  growth  of  his 
own  intellectual  powers.  lie  was  a  haj)j>y  and  success¬ 
ful  imitator  in  his  earliest  work,  and  in  his  last  he  is  no¬ 
thing  more.  Still  a  man  may  strike  out  good  thoughts 
in  a  style  of  writing  that  is  not  quite  original.  Alexis  is 
a  modest  and  ingenious  man,  and  we  have  known  w<u*se 
amusement  for  a  winter  evening  than  many  of  his  tales. 
Some  of  them  would  bear  translation  well,  and  we  re¬ 
commend  them  to  the  attention  of  some  of  <mr  bulkier 
brethren — they  would  overllow  our  narrow  banks,  and 
sweep  away  3Ir  Gorki ndale  like  a  Morayshire  Hood. 


Der  CItristUche  Qlaulte  iinch  den  Grundsdtzcn  der  evan^ 
(jeJischen  Kirchc  ini  Xusamnten/ian(/e  danjestellt,  von 
Dr  Friedrich  Schleiermacher.  Zweite  umgearbeitete 
Ausgabe.  Erster  Band.  (The  Piinciples  of  C’hristian 
Belief,  systematically  arranged  according  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Evangelical  (’hurch.  By  Dr  I'rederick 
Schleiermacher.  The  secjuid  edition,  completely  re¬ 
wrote.  First  volume. )  Berlin:  G.  Ueimer.  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  Thomas  Clark.  1830. 

E  remarked,  some  time  ago,  that  the  institutions  of 
the  Scottish  Church  were  unfavourable  to  the  systematic 
stu<ly  of  Theology',  and  we  embrace  the  opportunity  af¬ 
forded  us  by  this  work,  to  revert  to  this  important  fact, 
^nd  at  the  same  time  to  guard  against  misconception. 
1  here  are  many'  stnnig. minded  ami  widely'  read  divines 
in  our  church,  and  still  more  faithful  practical  j)reachers. 

ut  the  attachment  to  extreme  ]>rinciples  of  Presbyterian 
paiity  which  has  deprived  our  church  of  .a  body'  of  men, 
''ho,  unencumbere<i  by'  panudiial  duties,  might  devote 
t  leinselves  to  the  task  of  study’ing,  and  systematizing 
theology,  and  defending  divine  truth  against  the  attacks 
the  infidel,  has  exercised  a  most  malign  inlluence,  as 
juay  beseeu  in  the  paltry  provisions  which  have  been  made 
nr  the  encouragement  and  support  of  persons  upon  whom 
the  cbur  chmight  devolve  the  task  of  rearing  future  minis- 
ters,  \  and  exemplary'  (.'hristian, 

{'though  not  a  systematic  divine;  but  he  will  prove  an 
indifferent  pastor,  unless  disciplined  and  exercised  in  theo- 
ngical  investigations  and  arguments.  And  it  requires 


no  common  order  of  natural  talent,  joined  to  no  small 
study,  to  fit  a  man  for  directing  the  education  of  youths 
to  this  important  office.  Yet  no  encouragement  is  held 
out  to  such  men,  no  care  taken  to  secure  their  services. 
The  consequences  of  this  illiterate  spirit  are  <d)vious. 
Where  is  there  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  who 
is  lo(dved  upon  as  an  authority'  ?  Where  are  her  Hookers 
and  Taylors  ? 

It  may'  be  of  use  to  the  counteraction  of  this  spirit  to 
turn  the  attention  of  our  clergy'  occasionally  to  what  is 
doing  in  other  lands.  We  are  sorry'  to  add,  that  this  task 
is  rendered  still  more  incumbent  upon  us  by'  a  spirit  of 
illiberal  ignorance,  which  showed  its  strength  among  us 
in  the  course  of  the  late  Apocry'pha  controversy'. 

Schleiermacher,  the  author,  whose  work  has  provoked 
these  remarks,  stands  at  Berlin  in  equal  reputation  as  a 
profound  ]diilosopher  and  an  eloquent  preacher.  He  is  the 
great  rival  of  I  lengel,  who  is  nowgenerally  allowed  to  rank 
at  the  head  of  German  philosophers.  Schleiermacher’s 
church  is  the  most  crowded  in  the  city'.  Not  least  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  merits  is  that  candid  and  enlarged  spirit 
which  prompted  liim  to  be  one  of  the  first  stirrers  in  tlie 
late  happy  approximation  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed, 
or  Calvinistic,  churches.  We  feel  much  inclined  to  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  this  thecdogical  system,  but  as  such 
a  man  ought  not  to  be  discussed  piecemeal,  we  reserve 
our  remarks  till  the  whole  work  has  appeared. 


Ariduv  f it r  Gesrhichfe  und  TAieratur,  Herausgegeben  von 
Fr.  Gdir.  Schlosser  uinl  Gotthd)  Aug.  Bercht.  Erster 
Band.  (  The  Archives  of  Historif  and  TAteratnre,  Pub¬ 
lished  by' Schlosser  and  Bercht.  First  volume. )  Frank¬ 
furt  am  Main.  Bronners(*he  Buchhandlung.  S. 
Schmerber.  Edinburgh.  'Thomas  Clark, 


There  is  at  present  no  country  in  Europe  in  which  so 
much  effective  talent  is  brought  to  bear  upon  historical 
research  as  (Germany'.  Niebiibr,  Savigny',  and  Eichhorn, 
have,  by'  the  rare  union  of  original  genius  and  patient  in¬ 
vestigation,  thrown  an  entirely' new  light  upon  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  Roman  power, — the  manner  in  which 
its  empii'e  was  divided, — and  the  resurrection  from  its 
fragments  of  civil  government  and  philosophy'.  Ham¬ 
mer,  ]>assiiig  beyond  the  limits  of  Eunq)e,  has  given  us 
the  first  complete  and  authentic  history  (»f  the  Ottoman 
p(»wer.  The  stern  and  laconic  ^lilller,  the  industrious 
Heinrich,  the  diffuse  but  shrewd  Sartorius,  have  each 
made  valuable  additions  to  the  mass  of  our  historical 
knowledge.  The  divine,  the  lawyer,  and  the  phihdogist 
have  lent  the  aid  of  their  various  ern^uiries  to  elucidate 
whatever  was  dark  and  unsatisfactory'.  Men  may'  doubt 
of  the  soundness  of  German  ]>hilosophy', — they'  may  hesi¬ 
tate  to  admit  the  value  of  her  imaginative  literattire — but 
her  coinpiests  in  the  domain  of  history'  are  tangible  and 
undeniable. 

Schlosser,  the  principal  conduct(»r  of  the  new  periodi- 
cjil  we  are  now  about  to  introduce  to  our  readers’  ac¬ 
quaintance,  is  not  one  of  the  least  among  the  German 
historians.  His  history  of  the  eighteenth  century',  and 
his  contributions  to  the  Heidelberger  Jahrbuch,  have  es¬ 
tablished  his  character.  Of  liis  vounger  and  less  known 
(UKidjiitor,  Bercht,  we  are  incline<l  to  augur  favourably, 
from  s(»me  of  his  Ciuitributions  in  the  present  volume. 
The  plan  of  the  work,  as  detailed  in  the  preface,  is  such 
as  to  enlist  us  in  its  favour: — “  Our  Journal  is  devoted 


to  history'  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word — to  ancient  and 
modern,  to  political  and  sciiMitific  liistory  ;  it  is  destined 
to  the  reception  of  essay's,  criticisms,  extracts  from  iin|M)rt- 
aiit  works,  (particularly'  from  such  foreign  publications  as 
are  less  generally'  accessible,)  and,  in  short,  to  ev'ery  thing 
which,  in  the  opinion  of*  the  editors,  is  likely  to  promote 


historiiuil  research.” 


The  conductors  next  proceed,  accord¬ 


ing  to  the 


establislie<l  custom  in  the  case  <d‘ every  new  pe¬ 


riodical,  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  such  .a  pui>li(‘ation. 


and  th'*  non-existence  of  any  thing  that  cuji  siqqdy'  its 


t 


0 
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place.  They  promise  that  party  spirit — literary,  religious, 
or  political — shall  have  no  influence  over  their  criticism. 
They  declare  themselves  willing  to  encourage  every  symp¬ 
tom  of  talent,  but  ready  to  express  freely  their  opinion 
of  all  pretenders.  They  give  notice  that  no  person  need 
seek  to  publish  his  sentiments  through  the  medium  of  their 
publication  who  fears  to' append  his  name.  From  our 
.confidence  in  the  character  and  talents  of  Schlosser,  from 
the  principles  upon  which  he  professes  to  act,  and  from 
the  specimen  of  his  work  now  before  us,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  prove  a  valuable  accession  to  literature. 

'^There  are  only  three  reviews  in  the  present  volume — 
one  of  Meyer’s  History  of  Switzerland,  another  of  Asch- 
bach’s  History  of  the  Ommajadi  in  Spain,  and  a  third  of 
Bignon’s  History  of  France,  from  1799  to  the  peace  of 
Tilsit.  As  they  are  reviews  deserving  the  name — L  e, 
meant  rather  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  book  than 
to  show  off  the  ingenuity  of  the  critic — they  afford  little 
room  for  remark.  They  present  us  with  a  condensed  ac¬ 
count  of  what  the  books  reviewed  contain  ;  and  the  ob¬ 
jections  to  their  execution  in  some  of  the  minor  details  are 
judiciously  made.  The  history  of  Switzerland,  and  in 
particular  its  modern  history,  has  hitherto  been  a  deside¬ 
ratum,  for  3Iiiller’s  work  is  only  a  fragment ;  and  Meyer 
seems  to  be  adequate  to  the  task.  W’e  are  promised  some 
important  information  respecting  that  period  of  Swiss 
hist(»ry  during  which  the  country  was  organised  upon 
the  model  of  republican  France  in  one  of  the  succeeding 
volumes. 

The  original  essays  are  extremely  interesting,  as  well 
on  account  of  their  matter,  as  of  the  able  manner  in  which 
it  is  handled.  The  first  is  a  parallel  between  Madame  de 
Stael  and  la  Citoyenne  Roland  ;  the.  second  an  account  of 
the  sources  from  which  the  later  Roman  historians  de¬ 
rived  their  knowledge  of  public  events ;  the  third  a  dis¬ 
sertation  on  Dante’s  Paradise;  the  fourth  a  narrative  of 
the  arrest,  trial,  and  imprisonment  of  the  superintendent 
P'ouquet,  under  Louis  the  XI V.,  and  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  disgrace  of  that  minister;  the  fifth  a 
picture  of  the  Greek  Universities,  Professors,  and  Stu¬ 
dents,  in  the  time  of  Julian  and  Theodosius — a  disserta¬ 
tion  which  possesses  much  novelty,  and  makes  us  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  very  curious  state  of  society. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


THE  WATER-CRESS  GIRL;  OR,  THE  SMUGGLER’S 

LAST  TRIP. 

Will  had  promised  his  Sue,  that  this  trip,  if  well  ended. 

Should  coil  up  his  hopes,  and  he’d  anchor  ashore: 

When  his  |>ockets  were  lined,  why,  his  life  should  be  mended; 
The  laws  he  liad  broken,  he'd  never  break  more. 

“  Come,  cheer  up,  I..ucy,  my  girl ;  what’s  the  fun  of 
piping  your  tears  aboard  ?  ILi’n’t  I  said  it,  and  when  did 
ever  Jack  Lawson  make  false  entry  in  his  log,  in  the 
matter  of  keeping  his  word  ?  Come,  belay,  woman  ;  you 
know  as  well  as  an  Admiralty  clerk  knows  his  A  B  C, 
that  this  is  to  be  my  last  run,  and  the  coast’s  pretty  clear 
into  the  bargain.  The  red-coats  are  some  twenty  miles 
to  the  south’ard,  and  on  a  wrong  scent ;  we’ve  got  a  good 
wind,  my  head  is  a  good  chart  of  this  here  coast  on  both 
sides,  and  your  namesake  will  carry  us  across  and  back 
again  afore  morn  ;  and  by  to-morrow’s  sunset,  we’ll  have 
you  spliced  to  Will,  and  what  more  can  you  wish  ?  So 
dry  your  look-outs,  and  give  us  a  buss,  and  then  we’re  off 
and  back  again  for  good.” 

“  Yes,  father  ;  but  don’t  you  see  the  mist  rising  east¬ 
ward,  and  the  sun’s  casting  an  awful  kind  of  unnatural 
glare  on  it  ?  and  don’t  you  hear  that  long  heavy  boom  ? 
It  bodes  no  g<H>d,  and  I’m  terribly  afraid  we’ll  have  a 
storm  soon.  Pm  too  much  of  a  sailor’s  daughter,  not  to 
know  something  about  the  weather.” 

“  Right  enough  there,  lass,  but  I  know  ’twill  not  be 
worth  iniiidin’  afore  eight  bells  o’  the  morning,  by  which  i 


time  we’ll  be  back.  So,  good  night,  and  God  bless  ve 
till  then. — What!  not  take  a  buss.  Will?”  (turning  to  ^ 
young  man  by  his  side.)  “  Why,  blow  me  !  if  you  don’t 
look  now  as  like  a  marine  as  ever  I  see’d  any  thing  in  my 
born  days!  When  I  was  a  younker.  I’d  never  have 
thought  of  parting  company  with  a  pretty  girl  without 
a  salute  given  and  taken  ;  but  times  are  altering  sadly 
more  red-coats  than  ever.  I  should  not  be  surprised  but 
what,  in  the  course  of  time,  there’ll  be  no  such  thing  as 
a  free-trader ;  but  it  is  one  comfort  how  so  be,  I  shan’t 
live  to  see  it. — There — that’s  right,  lad;  take  another; 
odd ’s  unlucky  : — 

‘  And  now  away  to  sea  right  merrily, 

With  every  rag  now  set  so  cheerily. 

Hoist !  heave,  and  sail  away  !’  ” 

Of  all  the  pretty  maidens  of  Kent,  (and  they  are  not 
few,)  Lucy  Lawson  was  one  of  the  prettiest.  On  May- 
day,  who  so  often  chosen  queen  as  Lucy?  At  fairs,  her 
title  was  acknowledged  and  undisputed.  Happy  was  he 
w'ho  could  get  her  for  his  companion  during  the  day,  and 
his  partner  for  the  dance  in  the  evening,  though  at  the 
expense  of  loading  her  with  ribbons,  and  all  the  other  en¬ 
chanting  articles  of  rustic  female  finery,  displayed  by  the 
itinerant  traders  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  county, 
to  the  grand  centre  of  attraction,  Waldershare  Fair.  Alas, 
for  W^aldershare  !  The  days  of  thy  glory  are  gone  !  No 
more  w'ill  the  thought  of  thy  one  day’s  mirth  and  frolic 
gladden  and  cheer  the  heart  of  the  lowly  cottage  maiden, 
and  the  honest  and  hardy  peasant,  through  the  twelve 
months’  labour  and  toil ;  nor  will  the  pale  mechanic,  or 
close-confined  shopkeeper,  ever  more  taste  the  enjoyment 
of  thy  verdant  lawns,  and  noble  avenues,  enlivened  by 
the  presence  of  the  young,  the  happy,  and  the  free !  Thy 
last  fair  was  held  years  ago.  But  let  that  pass.  Though 
Lucy’s  claims  to  beauty  were  everywhere  recognised, 
you  could  not  have  fixed  on  one  single  feature  to  which 
the  term  regular  might  be  applied  ;  but  there  was  such  a 
lightness  in  her  step,  such  glee  in  the  tone  of  her  voice, 
her  hazel  eyes  were  so  arch,  yet  soft,  and  such  a  sweet 
dimple  lurked  round  the  corners  of  her  lips,  so  pouting 
ripe  and  rosy,  as  if  “  suing  to  be  prest,”  and  half  open 
with  a  slight  smile,  displaying  teeth  beautifully  white — ■ 
and  then  she  had  a  countenance  so  glowing  with  health 
and  happiness,  and  so  small  and  neat  a  figure,  that  it  was 
no  wonder  she  was  the  cause  of  many  a  sore  heart,  as  well 
as  head.  Of  all  her  numerous  admirers,  both  seamen  and 
landsmen.  Will  Smith  was  the  successful  one.  To  him 
all  the  others  had  at  last  to  give  way.  Will  was  as  open, 
bold,  and  manly  a  young  fellow,  as  ever  put  foot  on  salt 
water,  and  next  to  Lucy’s  father,  was  the  best  seaman 
and  smuggler  on  the  coast.  Lawson  was  an  old  tar,  who, 
from  the  time  he  could  first  handle  a  rope  to  the  time  ot 
our  story,  had  been  a  smuggler,  and  now’,  by  dint  of  great 
success,  as  well  as  skill,  had  become  owner  of  the  Luerji 
one  of  the  fastest  sailing  luggers  that  had  ever  come  off 
the  stocks,  and  so  named  after  his  daughter.  Smith  had 
always  been  looked  upon  by  the  old  man  with  a  favour¬ 
able  eye,  and  since  Lucy  had  chosen  him  for  her  future 
commander  through  life,  he  had  made  him  his  mate.  Tor 
a  long  time  his  daughter  had  used  all  her  influence  w  ith  her 
father  to  make  him  give  up  his  mode  of  life,  hut  till  the 
time  at  which  our  story  opens,  in  vain.  He  had  now 
promised  that  this  should  be  his  last  trip,  and  that  hence¬ 
forth  he  would  live  at  home,  and  no  more  tempt  the  tor- 
tune  and  the  peril  of  the  free-trader.  Lucy  w’as  dearer 
to  him  than  all  the  world  ;  her  mother  had  died  in  giving 
her  birth,  and  she  was  to  him  all  that  remained  ot  his 
first  and  only  love.  He  was  proud  of  her  too,  tor  Lucy 
was  somewhat  more  educate<l  than  the  rest  ot  her  com¬ 
panions,  and  had  even  at  times  tried  her  hand  at  spinning 
the  yarn  of  a  very  simple  species  of  rhyme  or  ballad,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  old  man  ;  and  now  that  she  had 
chosen  a  sailor,  and  that  he  was  going  to  see  her  happily 
married,  who  so  w’ell  pleased  as  Lawson  ? 
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In  the  gi*eatest  glee  he  took  lp«Tve  of  his  daughter  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  started  along  the  cliff,  followed  at 
ioine  distance  by  Will,  who  had  stopped  to  say  something 
which  seemed  to  interest  him  and  his  sweetheart  exceed¬ 
ingly,  from  the  close  position  which  it  brought  them  both 
into.  ^  He  soon  came  in  sight  of  his  boat,  which  lay  wait¬ 
ing  for  him  in  a  small  bay  formed  by  the  projecting  of 
two  headlands,  w  hile,  concealed  under  the  dark  shadow  of 
one  of  them,  lay  his  far-famed  lugger,  the  Lucy.  Being 
now  rejoined  by  Will,  the  two  sailors  descended  to  the 
beach,  and  found  the  boat  waiting  for  them,  cautiously 
j^ept  by  her  skilful  crew  just  on  the  outside  of  the  surf. 
\  wave  of  the  hand  from  Lawson,  and  with  one  stroke  of 
her  oars,  she  ran  her  head  on  the  beach,  and  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  placed  her  again  in  deep  w\ater,  swiftly  cutting  her 
wav  towards  the  lugger,  propelled  by  six  pair  of  stout  and 
willing  hands.  In  a  short  time  they  were  all  on  board, 
the  galley  hoisted  in,  and  the  Lucy  standing  gallantly 
across  the  Channel  at  the  rate  of  nine  knots  an  hour.  The 
opposite  coast  was  reached  in  safety,  her  cargo,  which  w'as 
rea<lv  waiting  for  her,  was  soon  stowed  away,  and  swiftly 
hack  again  she  came,  favoured  by  the  same  strong  side¬ 


wind. 

A  change,  however,  had  taken  place  in  the  weather. 
The  night  had  become  quite  dark,  except  to  the  eastwanl, 
where,  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  a  misty  red  light 
seemed  to  be  dancing  on  the  top  of  the  weaves,  though, 
from  the  extreme  distance,  it  could  scarcely  be  told  w^hich 
was  sea  and  which  sky.  I^arge  heavy  masses  of  dark 
clouds  were  coming  rapidly  up  with  the  wind,  while  every 
now  and  then,  some  small  cloud  was  detached  from  the 
main  body,  but  was  as  soon  scattered  and  dispersed  by  the 
force  of  the  blast,  which  was  rapidly  rising.  The  long 
heavy  swell  of  the  sea,  which  had  been  prevalent  during 
the  fore  part  of  the  evening,  had  now  assumed  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  arching  waves,  rolling  thunderingly  on,  and  break¬ 
ing  and  re-forming  every  moment. 

‘‘  1  say.  Will,”  began  Lawson,  who  was  holding  the 
tiller,  and  anxiously  watching  the  signs  of  the  weather, 
“  I’m  blow’d  but  here’s  a  pretty  storm  a-brewing.  ’Tis 
coming  on  so  fast,  that  I’m  afraid  we’ll  have  to  run  to  the 
south’ard,  and  that,  I  guess,  is  right  into  the  teeth  of  the 
sharks,  and  be  d — d  to  them  !” — “  I  can’t  say  as  how  1 
like  it  at  all,”  replied  Will ;  “  ’specially  as  them  ’ere  gulls 
are  making  such  furious  sail  to  the  land  ;  if  tliem  birds 
arn’t  the  weather  glasses,  I’m  a  land  lubber.  But  as  for 
the  matter  of  running  to  the  south,  why,  I  think  ’twould 
be  even  better  to  run  her  right  ashore,  and  take  our 
chance ;  we  may  perhaps  che.at  Davy  that  way,  but,  by 
the  other,  ’tis  all  up  with  us.” 

“  Belay  there  with  your  pipe,  you  young  imp  of  the 
devil,”  roared  out  Lawson  to  tan  embryo  iVee-trader,  who 
Avas  whistling  most  unconcernedly  <m  the  ffirecastle,  “  or 
I’ll  make  this  rope  and  your  back  better  acquainted.  I 
Avonder  you  haven’t  hoisted  in  more  ballast  in  the  article 
ot  sense  since  you’ve  been  to  sea  than  to  whistle  in  a 
^torm.  A  pretty  sort  of  a  place  you  have  sarA'.ed  your 
time  in,  and  be  d — d  t’ye,  not  to  knoAv  better  than  that !” 

“  Ahoy,  there  aft !”  sung  out  a  voice  from  the  bow, 
Avhere  the  lugger’s  look-out  was  stationed  ;  “  a  sail  rising 
seaward  on  the  starboard  bow!  She’s  corning  up  right 
alore  the  Avind,  under  reefed  tops  and  a  jib.” 

“  Tin  blow’d.  Will,  if  I  don’t  like  this  about  as  much 
a  stripped  marine  does  the  drummer  I  Who  the  devil 
can  she  be? — Ahoy,  there  aft  I — What  is’t  now,  lad?” 

I  he  strange  sail’s  hoisted  her  main,  double  reefed,  and 
bas  A'eered  a  point  more  to  the  nor’ard.” 

“  By  Ger  »rge,  this  is  no  joke  now  !  Take  the  glass.  Will, 
your  eyes  are  younger  than  mine,  and  see  Avhat  you  ciin 
*»akeot  her.” — “  By  heaven  !  LaAVson,  her  hull’s  rising  ; 
*bes  a  king’s  ship,  as  1  am  alive — Who  the  devil  can  she 
•  Strike  my  tops  I  but  she  sees  us  uoav,  and  here  she 
1^*”***  "^*^1  a  vengeance.” — “  You’re  right  I  you’re  right, 

.  y*  e  must  clap  on  more  sail  ;  our  spars  Avill  bwir 
but  it  is  d — d  unpleasant  to  have  this  here  nest  of 


sharks  Hung  in  our  way,  when  we’d  made  so  sure  of  ha¬ 
ving  the  coast  clear.  All  hands,  ahoy  !  Let  out  another 
reef  in  the  main,  and  hoist  the  foresail.  Are  ye  ready 
there,  fore  men  ?” — “  Ay,  ay  1” — “  AAvay  with  it,  then  ! 
That’s  right,  my  lads.  ■  She’s  walking  a  little  faster  uoav. 
Will.  Are  Ave  dropping  her  at  all  ?” — “  No,  sir  :  she’s 
let  out  another  reef  in  her  main,  and  hoisted  her  gaff  with 
a  single  one.” — “Schooner-rigged,  then?” — “Ay,  ay, 
sir.” — “  We  must  fight,  then.  Will ;  and  if  we’Ac  any 
luck,  we  may  send  one  of  her  masts  by  the  board  ;  but 
she’s  too  old  I  think  to  have  any, hope  in  her  yawing. 
Clear  the  deck  there,  and  out  Avith  the  tompioiis  ;  we 
may  perhaps  make  our  sixes  rattle  in  a  Avay  she’ll  like 
about  as  much  as  nine-Avater  grog  on  a  banyan  day. 
Knock  the  head  out  of  tliat  cask,  and  lash  it  to  the  main  ; 
there’ll  be  enough  of  fighting  water  in’t. — Are  yeall  ready 
now,  every  soul  of’  ye?” — “  Ay,  ay  !” — “  Then  listen,  my 
lads,  while  I  speechify  a  bit.  You  see  Ave’ve  but  three 
chances.  First,  run,  and  so  get  clear  off ;  second,  fight, 
and  beat  them  ;  third,  bloAv  ourselves  and  them  to  the 
devil  together.  We’ll  try  ’em  all  in  turn  ;  ami  iioav  lie  in, 
every  mother’s  son  of  ye,  and  let  not  a  gun  be  fired  till  I 
give  the  Avord.” 

The  schooner  Avas  by  this  time  within  a  mile  of  the 
smugglers,  and  had  uoav  altered  her  course  so,  that  in  a 
short  time  she  Avould  have  run  across  the  lugger's  boAvs, 
and  brought  her  Avhole  broadside  to  bear  on  her ;  but  LaA\’- 
son  Avas  too  old  a  hand  to  be  caught  in  that  AV’ay,  and  put¬ 
ting  the  tiller  a  little  to  starboard,  the  X?/c//,  in  a  moment, 
Avas  running  parallel  Avith  her  foe.  “  Ila  !  ha  !  old  boy  !” 
muttered  the  smuggler ;  “  too  deep  for  you  this  tack,  1 
imagine.  He’s  beginning  to  speak  uoav.  Will,  and  se¬ 
riously  too.”  A  cloud  of  smoke  rushed  from  the  schooner’s 
side,  and  a  whole  broadside  of  her  shot  passed  harmlessly 
over  the  smuggler,  owing  to  her  falling,  luckily,  in  the 
critical  moment,  into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  Avhile  her  an¬ 
tagonist  Avas,  at  the  same  moment,  raised  on  the  crest  of 
a  AvaA'e.  “  See,  Will,  he’s  tired  of  this  ;  and,  by  all  my 
hopes,  here  he  comes  right  afore  the  wind  !  Bring  her  a 
point  more  to  the  Avind,  Will,  and  Ave’ll  rake  him.  Steady, 
my  lads,  steady  ;  for  God’s  sake,  Avait  till  I  sing  out !” 
The  schooner  Avas  uoav  within  pistol-shot  of  the  lugger, 
never  suspecting  she  could  have  any  metal  AA'eight  enough 
to  harm  her,  and  AA'as  just  rounding  to  bring  another 
broadside  to  bear,  Avhen  l^awson,  springing  forAvard,  sang 
out,  “  Away  there,  ye  Lucies;  up  Avith  the  ports,  and 
give  it  them  cheerily,  my  lads  !” 

The  ports  Avere  up,  the  guns  run  out,  and  fired  by  the 
eager  aiul  anticipating  smugglers,  almost  before  the  Avonls 
Avere  out  of  their  captain’s  mouth.  The  schooner  sho<»k 
to  her  very  kelson,  under  the  iinexpecterl  volley.  Doavii 
came  her  foremast, her  rigging  Avas  almost  cut  to  pieces, 
and  in  a  moment  she  lay  nearly  a  Avreck  upon  the  aar- 
ter,  tossirrg  ungovernably.  The  smugglers,  taking  arl- 
vantage  of  her  helpless  state,  soon  shot  far  ahearl  of  her, 
but  not  before  LaAvson  roared  out,  “  All  hands  ahoy 
there,  and  clear  your  pipes,  and  give  us  the  Lucy's  song; 
’twill  serve  as  gnrg,  by  Avay  of  a  relish  to  their  supper. 
You  three  musicians  there,  are  ye  all  ready  to  make  sail 
on  it  ?” — “  Ay,  ay,”  answered  three  of  the  men,  Avho, 
from  their  having  rather  good  voices,  Avith  tolerable  ears, 
had  obtained  that  sobriquet  from  their  companions. 
“  lleaxe  away,  then  and  instantly,  Avith  clear  but 
strong  voices,  they  struck  up  the  following  rude  strain, 
which  sounded  far  from  dis^igreeable,  especially  in  the 
chorus,  given  at  the  end  of  each  verse,  when  the  voices 
of  the  Avhole  Avilling  creAV  gave  it  Avith  a  tjast  pe<!uliar  to 
their  own  Avild  kind  of  life  ;  and  the  lashing  of  the  Avaves 
against  her  sides,  and  the  whistling  of  the  Avind  throiigli 
he  r  cordage,  formed  a  not  unappropriate  accompaniment . 

THE  LLCY’s  song. 

1st  l^oice. 

And  noAv  begins  the  race,  for  the  eager  shark’s  in  chase  ; 

All  hands  do  pipe,  ev’ry  sail  to  crowd  ; 
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While  the  smoke  from  their  bows  in  fiery  volumes  Hows* 
And  their  guns  peal  louder  and  more  loud. 

Chorus. 

Let  the  world  say  what  it  will,  if  the  truth  is  told, 
Happy  is  the  life — the  life  of  the  smuggler  bold  ; 

We  live  and  we  laugh  at  the  law  ; 

For  how  merry  is  the  breeze,  while  we’re  bounding  o’er 
the  seas. 

In  the  teeth  of  the  tempest,  the  wave,  and  the  foe ! 
And  we  laugh,  while  we  see  how  the  cruizer’s  balls  do 

Far  astern,  astern,  as  we  onward,  onward  go. 

2d  Video. 

The  roar  of  the  gun,  and  the  crashing  mast. 

The  sabre’s  Hash,  and  the  musket’s  ring. 

Float  slowly  along  on  the  soften’d  blast. 

With  the  shriek  of  the  mariner  drowning. 

Let  the  world  say,  &c. 

3^  Voice. 

Ilut  cheerily  still  from  the  mast 

Our  red  red  Hag  flies  free  and  fast ; 

And  our  ship  so  gay,  as  she  cuts  her  way 
Through  the  foaming  sea,  in  her  gallantry. 

Bears  us  safe  to  shore,  all  our  danger  o’er — 

A  band  brave  and  free,  ’scaped  valiantly. 

Chorus  in  full. 

The  song  was  finished  ;  her  sails  were  double-reefed, 
the  hatches  closed,  and  all  made  snug  to  meet  the  storm, 
which  by  this  time  had  almost  risen  to  a  hurricane.  How¬ 
ever,  Lawson,  confident  in  the  sea- worthiness  of  his  fa¬ 
vourite,  fearlessly  kept  on  his  way,  and  in  three  bells 

mineotf  the  harbour  of  1) - ,  against  the  piers  of  which 

the  waves  were  breaking  so  furiously,  that  they  were 
nearly  hid  in  a  cloud  of  f<mm  and  spray.  IMany  years 
ago,  at  the  time  when  the  events  of  our  tale  hafipened, 
the  coast  blockade  was  not  established  ;  and  whenever  the 
revenue  otficers  wished  to  make  a  seizure  on  land,  they  were 
obliged  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  military,  the  tide 
of  popular  prejudice  setting  in  favour  of  the  free-traders, 
as  they  were  generally  called.  This  run  the  Lucf/  bad 
little  to  fear  from  unwelcome  visitors,  the  revenue  oflicers 
being  far  to  the  south,  on  a  wTong  scent,  as  we  hinted 
some  time  ago.  “  We’re  just  in  the  nick  of  the  tide.  Law- 
son,”  said  Will  ;  “  w'e’ll  clear  the  bar  primely.  A  little 
more  to  the  wind,  eh  ?” — “  Right,  boy  :  in  with  that 
foresail  there,  and  stand  by  to  haul  in  every  rag,”  The 
lugger  appeared  for  a  moment  on  the  crest  of  a  u'ave,  w'fis 
Immediately  lost  in  the  spray,  and  next  moment  was  in 
the  month  of  the  harbour  in  comparative  safety.  “  We’ll 
make  for  the  south  side,  I  sup}N)se,  Lawson,  eh  ?” — “  Ay, 
boy,  do.  Lome  aft  lnn*e,  you  young  imp,  and  take  the 
tiller  ;  and  now.  Will,  come  for’ard.  A  keg  of  Xantz  to 
a  pound  of  granny’s  delight,  I  jump  ashore  first.” — “  I 
say,  done.” — “  Keep  her  steady,  you  lubber,  or  I’m 
blow’d  if  I  don’t  make  a  dead  marine  of  your  back  !” 

They  were  now'  almost  close  to  the  quay.  At  that 
time,  none  of  the  hon.s<*s  on  the  northern  side,  which  nou' 
protect  the  harlxnir  from  the  wind  w'hen  ifi  that  quarter, 
were  built.  A  fisherman’s  hut  or  two,  f(»rmed  of  a  w’all 
half  mud,  half  brii'k,  with  an  tdd  lamt  inverted  for  the 
nmf,  were  all  that  tlien  broke  the  dreariness  of  the  pro¬ 
spect  in  tliat  direction.  “  (’oine.  Will,  art  ready  ?”  cried 
l.aws4»n,  one  f<M»t  on  the  gunnel,  about  to  leaj).  “  Ay, 
ay.  Steady  there,  steady!”  roared  he  to  the  lad  at  the 
lielin.  The  latter,  more  intent  on  recognising  his  own 
friends  among  the  crow'd  on  the  quay,  than  in  attending 
to  his  <luty,  ami  hearing  some  coiuniand  given,  moved  the 
tiller  a  little  to  leew’ard  ;  a  gust  of  wdiid  ttu*e  the  half- 
hauled-in  sails  from  the  bands  of  the  men  ;  her  heatl 
yawed  ofl'  t4>  th<‘  wdnd  ;  Lawson  and  Will  sprung  that 
moment,  without  seeirig  w  hat  had  happeiicfl ;  their  feet 


slipped,  and  they  both  fell  into  the  water,  between  the 
lugger  and  the  quay.  At  the  cry  of  “  The  skipper  and 
the  mate  overboard  I”  the  lad  lost  all  power  in  amaze¬ 
ment,  the  tiller  slipped  from  his  hatids,  and  at  the  very 
nrioment  they  rose  above  the  water,  the  lugger,  being  no 
longer  under  control,  yielded  to  the  wind,  and  was  in, 
stantly  dashed  vifdently  against  the  quay.  A  shriek  of 
horror  burst  from  the  crowd.  As  quickly  as  hundreds 
of  eager  hands  could  effect  it,  she  was  moved  from  the 
place.  The  bodies  were  soon  found,  but  in  a  state  too 
horrid  to  describe.  An  arm  and  hand  of  each  were  alone 
entire,  firmly  grasped  together  in  the  death-seal  of  friend¬ 
ship.  They  had  been  driven  betw'eeii  twm  beams,  which 
formed  part  of  the  framework  of  the  (juay. 

Morning  broke  bright  and  joyously  ;  the  storm  was 
over,  and  all  nature  seemed  rejoicing  in  the  change  ;  but 
where  was  Lucy  ?  She  was  sitting,  gazing  fixedly  on  the 
bed  which  contained  the  inanimate  remains  of  those  who 
were  dearest  to  her  on  earth.  The  day  advanced,  but 
still  she  sat.  One  of  her  companions  spoke  to  her.  She 
turned  her  dew'y  eyes  on  her  for  a  moment,  took  another 
long  last  look,  then  rose,  and  with  an  erect  step  walked  out 
of  the  cottage,  under  w’h(»se  roof  she  had  passed  so  many 
happy  years,  and  sat  hei-self  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  with 
her  eyes  wandering  eagerly  over  the  sea.  The  guiding 
light  of  reason  had  happily  left  her. 

By  the  side  of  a  brawling  brook,  running  through  a 
beautiful  seipiestered  little  glen,  a  still  lovely  face  might 
be  seen,  every  summer’s  eve,  reflected  on  the  pure  surface, 
as  it  bent  seeking  the  water-ci’esses  that  w'ere  abundant 
in  its  bed.  ’Twas  Lucy.  She  recollected  that  her  fa¬ 
ther  liked  them,  and  in  the  morning  she  might  be  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  wuth  her  b.asketful  hang¬ 
ing  from  her  arm,  still  gazing  over  the  sea.  Alas  I  no 
more  will  her  father’s  sail  break  the  line  of  the  horizon. 
Soon  she  drooped,  and  died.  The  tears  of  the  inhabitants 
for  miles  round  were  the  last  proofs  of  commiseration  for 
poor  Lucy,  the  w'ater-cress  girl  I  The  ill-lated  schooner 
that  met  the  lugger  that  night  was  so  cut  up,  that  she 
yielded  to  the  storm,  filled,  and  went  down  at  sea ;  and 
of  that  brave  ship  and  her  gallant  crew',  nought  remains 
but  an  old  man’s  tale. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

TO  CAPTAIN  THOMAS  BLAIU,  ON  HIS  SAILING  FOR 

CHINA. 

J3f/  Allan  Cunningham. 

Thy  gallant  ship  shows  like  a  bride, 

Lpon  her  bridal-night  ; 

And  like  the  falcon,  wild  and  free. 

She  s]»retids  her  w'ings  tor  flight ; 

The  heaven  above,  the  flood  below', 

Show  many  a  cheering  sign — 

Lo !  see  the  cup  in  my  right  hand, 

’Tis  brimm’d  w'ith  ruddy  wine ; 

As  full  as  this,  thy  cup  will  flow. 

With  all  that ’s  good  and  fair — 

Go,  and  good  fortune  go  w'ith  thee— 

My  blessings  on  thee,  Blair! 

The  ocean  calls  thee  from  below', 

A  fair  wind  calls  on  high. 

Around  thee  crowd  thy  merry-men. 

And  friends  are  standing  nigh. 

Full  on  thj'  sight  the  vision’d  shores 
Of  India  open  w'ide. 

As  mute  ye  pjice  the  deck  and  muse 
With  all  a  seaman’s  pride. 

And  call — “  (’ome,  give,  my  mcrry-ineii, 

Our  mainsail  to  the  air 
Aw'ay  the  ship  goes  with  a  stiu*t — 

My  blessings  on  thee,  lUair ! 
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Ye  go  where  spice  is  in  the  grove. 

And  diamonds  in  the  sand  ; 

Where  China  opes  her  jealous  gates, 

As  commerce  waves  her  wand  ; 

Where  every  breath  men  draw  is  balm ; 

Where  suns  unceasing  smile ; 

And  where  your  compass  is  the  scent 
Of  mainland  and  of  isle. 

Your  good  ship  breasts  the  billows  free, 
And  cuts  them  like  a  share — 

Where’er  you  go,  I'll  think  of  thee — 

My  blessings  on  thee,  lilair  ! 

O  !  when  in  homeward  joy  you  cleave 
The  hills  of  foaming  brine, 

And  see  nought  but  the  wave  and  sky. 
While  o’er  the  level  line. 

Where  sea  and  cloud  meet,  starts  the  sun, 
And  glances  on  your  sail. 

Look  to  the  wondrous  orb,  and  cheer 
H  is  rising  with  a  hail ; 

For  on  thy  native  isle  he  shines, 

With  glad  hearts  beating  there, 

And  kindred  tongues,  who  cry  with  me, 
My  blessings  on  thee,  Blair  ! 

TAMMY  LITTLE. 

A  JUVENILE  JEU-d’eSPRIT. 

J3y  the  Author  Anster  Fair.'"* 

Wee  Tammy  Little,  honest  man  ! 

I  kent  the  l>ody  weel. 

As  round  the  kintra-side  he  gaed, 
Careerin’  wi’  his  creel. 

He  was  sae  slender  and  sae  wee. 

That  aye  when  blasts  did  blaw, 
lie  ballasted  himself  wi’  stanes 
’Gainst  bein’  blawn  awa. 

A  meikle  stane  the  wee  bit  man 
In  ilka  coat-pouch  clappit. 

That  by  the  michty  gowlin’  wind 
He  michtna  down  be  swappit. 

When  he  did  chance  within  a  wood. 

On  simmer  days,  to  be, 

Aye  he  was  frichtit  lest  the  craws 
Should  heise  him  up  on  hie  ; 

And  aye  he,  wi’  an  aiken  cud. 

The  air  did  thump  and  beat. 

To  stap  the  craws  frae  liftin’  him 
Up  to  their  nests  for  meat. 

Ae  day,  when  in  a  barn  he  lay. 

And  thrashers  thrang  were  thair, 

He  in  a  moment  vanish’d  aff. 

And  iiae  man  couhl  tell  whair; 

They  lookit  till  the  riggin’  up. 

And  round  and  round  they  lookit. 

At  last  they  fand  him  underneath 
A  firlot  cruyled  and  crook  it. 

Alice  as  big  Samuel  past  him  by. 

Big  Samuel  gave  a  sneeze. 

And  wi’  the  sough  o’t  he  was  cast 
Clean  down  upon  his  knees. 

His  wife  and  he  upon  ane  day 
Did  chance  to  disagree. 

And  up  she  t4>ok  the  bellowses, 

As  wild  as  wife  could  be  ; 

She  gave  ane  puff  intill  his  face, 

And  made  him,  like  a  feather. 

Flee  frae  the  tae  side  o’  the  house, 
Resoundin’  till  the  tither  ! 

Ac  simmer  e’en,  when  as  he  through 
Pitkirie  forest  past. 

By  three  braid  leaves,  blawn  aflf  the  trees, 
He  down  to  yird  was  cast ; 


A  tirl  o’  wind  the  three  braid  leaves 
Down  frae  the  forest  dang, 

Ane  frae  an  ash,  ane  fr<ae  an  elm, 

Ane  frae  an  aik-tree  strang  ; 

Ane  strak  him  sair  on  the  back-neck, 

Ane  on  the  nose  him  rappit, 

Ane  smote  him  on  the  vera  heart, 

And  down  as  dead  he  drappit. 

But  ah  !  but  ah  !  a  drearier  dool 
Alice  hapt  at  Ounston-dammy, 

That  heise’d  him  a’thegither  up, 

And  maist  extinguish’!  Tammy  ; 

For,  as  he  cam  slow-daunderin’  down, 
In’s  hand  his  basket  hingin’, 

And  staiver’d  ower  the  hie- road’s  breidth, 
Frae  side  to  side  a-swingin’ ; 

There  cam  a  blast  frae  Kelly-law, 

As  bald  a  blast  as  ever 
Auld  snivelin’  Boreas  blew  abraid, 

To  make  the  warld  shiver  ; 

It  liftet  Tammy  aft’  his  feet, 

31air  easy  than  a  shavin’. 

And  hurl’d  him  half-a-mile  complete. 

Hie  up  ’tween  earth  and  heaven. 

That  day  puir  Tammy  had  wi’  stanes 
No  ballasted  his  body. 

So  that  he  Hew,  maist  like  a  shot, 

Ower  corn-land  and  ower  cloddy. 
You’ve  seen  ane  tumbler  on  a  stage. 
Tumble  sax  times  and  mair. 

But  Tammy  weil  sax  hundred  times 
Gaed  tumblin’  through  the  air. 

And  whan  the  whirly-wind  gave  ower. 
He  frae  the  lift  fell  plumb. 

And  in  a  blink  stood  stickin’  fast 
In  Gaffer  Glowr-weel’s  liim. 

Ay — there  his  legs  and  body  stack 
Amang  the  smotherin’  soot, 

But,  by  a  wonderfu’  good  luck, 

His  head  kept  peepin’  out. 

But  Gaffer  Glowr-weel,  when  he  saw 
A  man  stuck  in  his  him. 

He  swarf’d  wi’  drither  clean  awa, 

And  sat  some  seconds  dumb. 

It  took  five  masons  near  an  hour, 

A’  riving  at  the  him 
Wi’  picks,  (he  was  sae  jamm’d  therein,) 
Kre  Tammy  out  could  come. 

As  for  his  basket — weel  I  wat. 

His  basket’s  fate  and  fa’ 

W  as,  as  I’ve  heard  douce  neighbours  tell. 
The  (pieerest  thing  of  a’. 

I'he  bhist  took  up  the  body’s  creel, 

And  laid  it  on  a  cloud. 

That  bare  it,  sailin’  through  the  sky, 
Richt  ower  the  Firth’s  braid  Hood  ; 

And  whan  the  cloud  did  melt  awa. 

Then,  then  the  creel  cam’  down. 

And  fell’d  the  town-clerk  o’  Dunbar 
K’en  in  his  ain  guid  town  ; 

The  clerk  stood  yelpin’  on  the  street. 

At  some  bit  strife  that  stirr’d  him, 
Down  Ccain’  the  creel,  and  to  the  yird 
It  dang  him  wi’  a  dirdom  ! 

THE  EPITAPH  FOR  TAMMY. 

O  Earth  !  ()  Earth  !  if  thou  hast  but 
A  rabbit-hole  to  spair, 

O  grant  the  graff  to  Tammy’s  corp. 

That  it  may  nestle  thair  ; 

And  press  thou  light  on  him,  now  dead. 
That  was  sae  slim  and  wee. 

For  weel  I  wat,  when  he  was  quick. 

He  lightly  prest  on  thee ! 
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LITERAUV  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Portrait  of  the  Ettrick  Shephkrd. — Numerous  enquiries 
having  been  made  regarding  Mr  Watson  Gordon’s  portrait  of  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  now  engraving  for  the  IMerary  Journalt  we  take 
this  opportunity  of  informing  our  readers,  that  as  much  care  is  re¬ 
quired  in  its  execution,  and  as  we  are  anxious  that  all  justice  should 
be  done  to  it,  anticipating  the  interest  which  it  will  possess  when 
finished,  three  or  four  weeks  will  yet  elapse  before  it  will  be  ready 
for  delivery.  Our  subscribers  will  receive  a  copy  gratis,  and  a  copy 
will  also  be  given  to  every  purchaser  of  the  Number  with  which  it 
appears.  As  soon  as  it  is  ready,  due  intimation  will  be  given  both 
in  the  Journal,  and  by  advertisements  in  the  newspapers. 

Biography.— It  has  occurred  to  the  conductors  of  the  Edinburgh 
"Literary  Journal,  that  an  occasional  brief  sketch  of  the  lives  of  emi¬ 
nent  men,  of  all  ages  and  countries,  would  form  an  agreeable  feature 
in  this  work.  Anecdotes,  indicative  of  the  leading  peculiarities  of  their 
characters,  and  such  events  as  had  a  material  influence  in  developing 
them,  chronologically  arranged — followed,  in  the  case  of  literary 
men,  by  a  brief  summary  of  their  principles  and  most  prominent 
merits,  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  satisfaction,  if  executed  with  any 
degree  of  judgmertL  A  series  of  biographical  sketches  upon  this 
principle  will  be  commenced  in  an  early  Number  of  the  Jouruul.  It 
is  meant  to  comprehend  philosophers,  poets,  artists,  statesmen,  and 
striking  characters,  who  cannot  well  lie  assigned  to  any  class.  No 
systematic  or  chronological  arrangement  will  be  observed,  yet  it  is 
expected  that  the  unity  of  principle  which  directs  their  execution 
will  cause  them  mutually  to  bear  upon  and  illustrate  each  other. 
They  claim  no  other  merit  than  that  of  being  the  fruit  of  careful  and 
pretty  extensive  research. 

Stories  of  American  Life,  by  American  Writers,  in  three  volumes, 
edited  by  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  is  announced. 

A  Narrative  of  Travels  in  Abyssinia,  by  Nathaniel  Pearce,  with  a 
Life,  written  by  himself,  is  in  the  press. 

Mr  Boaden,  author  of  the  Life  of  Kemble,  is  preparing  for  publi¬ 
cation  Memoirs  of  the  late  Mrs  Jordan  ;  a  task,  under  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty.  The  work  is  to  em¬ 
brace  a  public  and  private  history  of  the  life  of  that  celebrated  act¬ 
ress,  from  her  first  appearance  upon  the  Irish  stage,  until  her  la¬ 
mented  and  premature  death  at  St  Cloud,  together  with  anecdotes 
of  all  the  eminent  individuals  and  distinguished  personages,  with 
whom,  during  her  life,  she  associated. 

Lord  Byron’s  “  Cain,”  with  Notes,  vindicatory  and  illustrative, 
by  Harding  Grant,  author  of  **  Chancery  Practice,”  is  announced. 

Mr  Burchell,  the  well-known  African  traveller,  has  returned  to 
England,  afrer  an  absence  of  nearly  six  years,  employed  in  exploring 
the  inland  irrovinces  of  Brazil.  His  zoological  and  botanical  collec¬ 
tions  are  said  to  be  immense. 

Messrs  W,  and  E.  Fin<len  are  making  rapid  progress  with  their 
Landscape  Illustrations  to  Lord  Byron’s  Life  and  Works,  which  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  a  publication  of  nruch  interest. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Corre<»pondence  of  James 
Currie,  M.D.,  edited  by  his  son  William  Wallace  Currie,  is  in  the 
press.  '' 

Among  the  novelties  immediately  forthcoming,  is  a  work  of  the 
lighter  class^  by  the  Author  of  Brumblrtye  House,  under  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  Midsummer  Medley  for  H.IO. 

A  Physiological  History  of  Man,  tracing  his  gradual  progress 
through  the  various  stages  of  animal  existence,  from  his  first  exist¬ 
ence  to  the  destruction  of  his  botiy,  by  H.  W.  Dewhurst,  Esq.,  will 
appear  immediately. 

Dignities,  Feudal  and  Parliamentary. — the  Nature  and  Functions 
of  the  Aula  Regis  or  High  Court  of  the  Barons,  of  the  Magna  Con¬ 
cilia,  and  of  the  Commune  Concilium  Regni,  d:c.,  by  Sir  William 
Bctham,  Ulster  King  of  Arms,  is  announced. 

A  Narrative  of  a  Journey  overland  to  India,  by  Mrs  Colonel  El- 
wooil,  will  apiH'ar  immediately.  All  the  overland  journeys  hitherto 
published  have.lM'cn  homeward /rorn  Indi;u 

Captain  James  Edward  Alex;ui»ler’s  Travels  to  the  Seat  of  VV'ar  in 
the  East,  through  nus.>ia  and  ih.*  Ciimea,  in  18t’9,  are  in  a  forward 
state.  They  are  to  consist  of  two  volumes,  with  a  map,  and  various 
other  illustrations. 

A  w’ork  entitled  the  Domestic  Theological  Library,  is  announced 
to  be  published  in  the  course  of  next  season.  It  is  to  be  dedicated, 
by  permission,  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  to  comprise  a  series  of 
original  Treatises  u^xm  Religious  Knowledge  and  Ecclesiastical  His¬ 
tory  and  Biography,  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  Divines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  under  the  sii|>erintendet)ce  of  the  Editor. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Bible  is  alaiiit  to  Ik*  published,  with  illustra¬ 
tions  by  Martin,  and  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  his  most 
gracious  Majt^sty  the  King.  This  work  will  afford  good  scoi>e  for 
the  exerciscof  Mr  Martin’s  imaginative  jxiwors, 

Le  Keepsake  Iranvais,  embellished  with  engravings,  is  an¬ 
nounced. 

We  learn  that  the  University  Commission  have  finished  their  Re¬ 
port  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament  this  ^)es.< ion. 

Nkw  PRRfoDiCAL. —  Wc  Understand  that  a  new  peritnlical  is  pro¬ 


posed  to  be  published  in  Edinburgh,  devoted  to  legal  topics,  and  an. 
ficaring  every  two  months.  The  conductors  are  of  approved  talent 
and  it  seems  to  have  the  good  wishes  of  every  eminent  member  of 
the  College  of  Justice. 

Literature  in  Haddington. — We  have  received  from  Hadding, 
ton  the  first  Number  of  ihe  East~Lothian  Literary  and  Statistical 
Journal,  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Elcho.  It  contains  a  due  mixture  of  prose  and  verse,  and  though 
certainly  not  a  brilliant,  appears  to  be  a  respectable,  publication. 

Chit-Chat  from  London.— There  is  little  else  talked  of  in  Lon¬ 
don  among  literary  men,  but  “  Libraries — Libraries.”  Artists,  Ro- 
mancers.  Historians,  Players,  Poets,  and  Prophets,  are  all  purchased 
up  to  contribute  their  article,  or  their  volume,  for  Murray,  for  Lard- 
ner,  for  Colburn,  or  some  other  of  the  sons  of  enterprise.  Biography 
is  the  order  of  the  day : — the  unhappy  painters,  the  miserable  sculp, 
tors,  and  the  cutters  of  stone,  called  by  courtesy  architects,  are  now 
attacked  by  a  hundred  pens,  an  d  nothing  is  heard  but  of  chiaroscuro, 
the  great  masters,  the  grand  style,  and  the  classic  creations  of  Greece. 
— Mr  Campbell,  the  poet,  is  riiralising  at  Ashford,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Staines,  where  he  is  busily  preparing  the  Life  of  Sir  Thonws 
Lawrence. — It  is  said  that  the  King  will  go  to  Brighton  immediately 
on  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  that  he  contemplates  a  short 
cruise  early  in  August.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  reports  that  he  will 
be  crowned  and  visit  Scotland  this  year. — The  Earl  of  Errol,  who  has 
kissed  hands  as  Master  of  Horse  to  the  Queen,  possesses  also  the  he¬ 
reditary  rank  of  Lord  High  Constable  of  Scotland,  and  as  the  Six 
Feet  Club  of  Edinburgh  are  his  body  guard,  it  is  likely  that  they 
would  be  called  into  active  requisition  in  the  event  of  a  Royal  visit 
to  that  city. — The  Sli^o  Observer  still  insists  that  Campbell  is  not  the 
author  of  the  Exile  of  Erin  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr  Camjv 
bell  will  write  no  more  letters  to  the  newspapers  on  the  subject— A 
joint-stock  company  is  now  formed,  with  the  somewhat  ominous  ap¬ 
pellation  of  a  “  General  Cemetery  Company,”  for  laying  out  a  na¬ 
tional  burying-ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

Theatrical  Gossip. — There  is  nothing  new  doing  at  the  Opera. 
Malibran,  Lalande,  Blasis,  Curioni,  Donzelli,  and  Lablache,  continue 
the  princiiial  attractions  in  the  musical  department;  and  the  biliet 
has  lost  the  powerful  aid  of  Taglioni,  who  has  gone  back  to  Paris.— 
The  French  Company  have  now  closed  their  season  with  Laporte’s 
benefit,  which  took  place  on  Monday  last — Hummel  and  his  family 
have  left  London  for  Germany. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  it  appeare;!  that  Price,  the  late  lessee, 
had  failed  in  the  payment  of  his  rent  to  the  extent  of  L.1800,  and 
that  the  deficiency  in  the  income  of  the  Theatre  amounted,  during 
the  last  year,  to  L.3937.  The  Theatre  is  now  let  to  Alexander  Lee 
at  a  rent  of  L.90i)0  per  annu/n^^a  fair  rent,  but  at  the  same  time 
high  enough  to  render  the  speculation  a  doubtful  one. — Pasta  is  at 
W  arsaw ;  Sontag  is  going  to  St  Petersburg  and  Berlin.— A  new  fo¬ 
reign  vocalist,  named  Schoulz,  of  Swedish  birth,  is  spoken  of  with 
enthusiasm.  She  has  excited  a  great  sensation  at  Stockholm  and 
Copenhagen,  and  is  now  singing  at  Christiana.— The  English  Opeia 
House  with  Phillips  and  Miss  Kelly,  and  the  Hay  market  with  P'ar- 
ren.  Reeve,  Mrs  Humby,  and  others,  continue  to  draw  pretty  good 
houses. — Sinclair  has  been  playing  Masanirllo  at  Liverpool  wi  ll 
great  success. — Fanny  Kemble  is  now  in  Dublin,  but  refused  to 
play  on  the  alternate  nights  with  Miss  Paton,  not  wishing  to  come 
in  contact  with  a  lady  who  has  “loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well.” 
— A  London  paper,  alluding  to  the  Caledonian  Theatre,  and  al>o 
to  Mr  Cummins’s  recent  secession  from  his  post  as  leader  of  the  or¬ 
chestra,  says — “  The  Edinburgh  minor  theatre  has  the  best  or¬ 
chestra  in  the  kingdom,  but  the  bass  has  kicked  out  the  first  fiddle.” 
—In  reply  to  some  questions  which  have  been  put  to  us  as  to  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  a  new  theatre  being  built  in  Edinburgh,  we  can  state  po¬ 
sitively  that  no  such  design  is  in  contemplation  at  presenr,  and  the 
expense  would  be  so  great  that  it  is  not  likely  soon  to  take  place. 
Besides,  we  know  that  the  present  lessee  of  the  patent,  Mr  Murray, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  old  theatre,  with  a  few  alterations  which  he  in¬ 
tends  making  on  ii,  is  ipiite  large  enough.  In  this  opinion  we  aie 
disposed  to  agree,  and  only  wish  that  its  front  elevation  couM  boa 
little  improved.  Its  situation  is  unquestionably  the  best  which  could 
be  got  in  Edinburgh.  The  manager  is  now  actively  engaged  in  his 
preparations  for  next  winter. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  obliged  by  the  attention  of  the  Editor  of  the  Birminf^han 
Ar^us;  but  the  iH)em  alluded  to  by  “  R.  S.  M.”  has  not  reached  us, 
which  we  regret. — The  communications  of  “  A  Country  Reader” are 
under  consideration.- Tlie  hints  of  “  A  Glasgow  Mechanic”  will  not 
be  overl<K>ke<i. 

We  were  glad  to  hear  from  the  Author  of  “  May  Flowers.”  Hi* 
communications  will  appear  at  an  eaily  opiKirtunity. —  I'he  p  >etn,  by 
Will  lam  Mayne,  shill  have  a  place,  if  possible,  in  our  next. —  fh^ 
“  Right  Loyal  Song”  is  in  types  — We  are  afraid  we  cannot  find  room 
for  the  ix>ems  entitled  “  A  Summer  Evening,”  “  The  Minstrel 
Boy,”  and  “  Stanzas”  by  “  W.  F.” 

We  are  not  so  easily  hoaxed  as  “  Meg  Mcrrileca”  seems  to 
ginc. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 


Published  this  day,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth, 

A  BRIEF  OUTLINE  of  the  EVIDENCES  of  the 

^  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 

By  ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology  in  the  Theological  Se¬ 
minary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  United  States,  America. 

Printed  ftir  Waugh  and  Imnes,  2,  Hunter  Square,  and  31,  South 
Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh. 

In  the  Press, 


T  LOYD’S  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH.— On  the 

^  21st  of  July  will  be  Published,  handsomely  printed  in  One 
Volume  8vo,  with  a  Portrait, 

GEORGE  IV. 

Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Reign,  interspersed  with  numerous  Per- 
^tial  Anecdotes, — to  which  is  prefixed  an  Historical  Account  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  from  the  earliest  period. 

By  H.  E.  LLOYD,  Esq. 

London :  Published  by  Trkuttel  and  W’urtz,  Treuttel,  Jun. 
and  Richter,  30,  Soho  Square. 


MRS  IIOFLAND’S  INTERESTING  WORKS 

FOR  THE  YOUTH  OF  BOTH  SEXES, 

Half-bound,  Roan,  and  Lettered,  and  adorned  with 
Elegant  Plates. 


THE  STOLEN  BOY. 

An  Indian  Tale,  1830. 

GOOD  GRANDMOTHER  and  her  OFF¬ 

SPRING,  new  edition,  2s.  6d. 

BLIND  FARMER  and  his  CHILDREN,  new 

edition,  2s.  6d. 

CLERGYMAN’S  WIDOWand  her  YOUNG  FA¬ 

MILY,  new  edition,  2s.  6d. 

MERCHANT’S  VVHDOW  and  her  FAMILY,  new 

edition,  2s.  fid. 

The  SISTERS,  a  Domestic  Tale,  new  edition,  2s.  6d. 
PANORAMA  of  EUROPF2,  new  edition,  with  Ad¬ 
ditions,  2s.  fid. 

BARB  A  DOES  GIRL,  new  edition,  2s.  6d. 
AFFECTIONATE  BROTHERS,  new  edition, 

2s.  6d. 

DAUGHTER-IN-LAW,  her  FATHER  and  FA¬ 

MILY,  new  edition,  2s.  fid. 

YOUNG  CRUSOE,  or  the  SHIPWRECKED 

BOY,  2s.  fid. 

YOUNG  NORTHERN  TRAVELLER,  new 

edition,  2s.  fid. 

Printed  for  A.  K.  Nevvlman  and  Co.,  London,  and  to  be  had  of  all 
Booksellers. 


This  day  is  published. 

By  JOHN  BOYD,  57,  GEORGE  STREET. 

FRASER’.S  MAGAZINE 
FOR  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 

No.  VI.  ForJULV. 

Price  2s,  fid.  8vo,  stitched. 

Published  by  James  Fraser,  215,  Regent  Street,  London;  and 
•old  by  all  Booksellers. 


FINE  ARTS _ STATUARY. 


W.  H.  F.  BAXTER  begs  respectfully  to  inti-  j 

^  *  mate,  that  he  has  Uiis  day  published  a  full-sized  draped  ! 

Bust  of  the  I 

Vrry  Rev.  GEORGE  IIUSRANI)  BAIRD,  D.D., 

Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  | 

Modelled  from  the  Life  by  Mr  J.  W.  M  .4RSHALL  ;  and  which,  he  is  | 
confident,  will  be  found  to  merit  the  approbation  of  the  public.  ! 

W.  H.  F.  BXXTER  has  nearly  ready  for  publication  a  splendid  i 
oust  of  his  present  Majesty,  ' 

WILLIAM  THE  FOURTH,  | 

the  price  of  which,  to  Subscribers,  will  be  L.2,  I2s.  fid.;  and  also  a  | 
splendid  Bust  of  his  late  Majesty, 

GEORGE  THE  FOURTH, 

Modelled  from  the  best  Pictures. 

above  may  be  seen  at  the  Premises,  No.  5,  Waterloo  Place, 
Here  Siibscriptions  will  be  received. 

Waterloo  Pla^, 

July  17th,  1H,'0. 


ORIGINAL  PORTRAIT  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

Just  published, 

DEDICATED,  BY  PERMISSION, 

TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART. 

A  GENUINE  AND  ORIGINAL  PORTRAIT 

OF 

ROBERT  BURNS, 

PAINTED  IN  1786,  BY  THE  LATE  MR  PETER  TAYLOR, 

AND  FINISHED  IN  THE  FIRST  STYLE  OF  LINE  ENGRAVING, 

By  MR  JOHN  HORSBURGH. 

Size  of  the  Print,  9  by  12  inches. 

**  Altogether,  it  is  a  very  interesting  production  ;  and,  when  wc 
consider  the  enthusiastic  regard  in  which  the  memory  of  Burns  i.s 
held  by  every  Scotsman  who  possesses  a  single  grain  of  feelimr.  or  a 
sense  of  the  charms  of  poetry,  we  may  safely  predict  that  it  will  be  a 
universal  favourite,  not  only  in  that  country,  but  throughout  many 
distant  quarters  of  the  world.” — London  Literary  Gazette, 

**  Till  the  present  moment  we  never  could  realize  the  idea  of 
Burns  from  the  Portrait  affixed  to  his  works.  But  here  indeed  is 
a  fine,  open,  manly,  and  sensible  face,  the  features  indicate  sterling 
intellect  with  sensibility  ;  they  are  transparent  as  crystal,  and  kind¬ 
ness  and  gentleness  shine  through  them.  The  print  (a  line  engra¬ 
ving)  is  worthy  of  the  man,  bold,  clear,  and  distinct,  and  in  its  style 
reminds  us  of  the  late  celebratesl  Mr  Sharpe’s  mode  of  handling  his 
subject.  It  ought  to  have,  and  it  will  have,  an  extensive  sale.” — The 
AtUis, 

Edinburgh:  Hknry  Constable,  19,  Waterloo- IMace;  and  Moon, 
Boys,  and  Graves,  Printsellers  to  his  Majesty,  London. 


Shortly  will  be  Published, 

AN  HISTORICAL  ATLAS;  beinff  a  Series  of 

Maps  of  the  World,  as  known  at  different  periods  ;  constructed 
on  the  same  scale,  and  coloured  so  as  to  exhibit  the  successive 
Changes  of  Empire.  W'ith  a  connected  Narrative,  accompanying 
the  Map  of  each  period,  so  as  to  afford  a  complete  view  of  Univeisal 
History. 

By  EDWARD  QUIN,  M.A. 

Of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  and  Barrister  at  Law  of  the  Inner 
Temple. 

In  One  Volume,  Imperial  Quarto,  price  L.3,  10s.  half-bound. 

London:  Published  by  R.  B.  Skklkv  ani  W.  Burnside,  172, 
Fleet  Street, — and  Sold  by  L.  B.  Seeley  and  Sons,  lfi9.  Fleet 
Street ;  and  in  Edinburgh,  by  Waugh  and  Innes,  and  by  W. 
Olifhant.' 


TO  CAPTAIN.S  OF  VESSELS,  MERCHANTS, 
BOOKSELLERS,  &c. 


A  CAPITAL  Collection  of  850  Volumes  of 

NOVELS  and  ROM.aNCES,  containing  most  of  the  Works 
of  the  very  best  Writers,  and  many  recent  ones  to  January  1830,  are 
offered  at  2-.  3d.  per  Volume,  new,  half-lKumd,  calf,  for  Ready 
Money,  or  a  Selection  npiy  be  made  from  them,  of  not  less  than  2  >() 
Volumes,  at  a  proportionate  advance  in  price,  or  they  may  be  had  in 
Sheets,  deducting  the  Binding. 

Catalogues  on  application  to  A.  K.  Newman  and  Co.,  Lcadenhall 
Street,  London. 


THE  SPLENDID  PANORAMA 

OF  THE 

CITY  OF  ST  SEBASTIAN,  AND  THE  BAY  OF. 

RIO  JANEIRO, 

IS  NOW  OPENED  IN  THE  NEW  ROTUNDA, 

MOUND. 

^HIS  PICTURE  is  one  of  the  best  efforts  of 

Robert  Bithkohd,  Esq.  London,  and  a  more  Irefittini?  subject 
for  Panoramic  Representation  cannot  possibly  be  conceived.  The 
city  of  St  .Seba>tian,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  and  the 
metropolis  of  all  Brazil,  has  been  the  admiration  of  every  Traveller. 

The  Bay  is  in  every  respect  one  of  the  finest  known,  and  forms  a 
key  to  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  view  taken  from  the  harlxiur,  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  is 
the  finest  and  most  extensive  that  can  be  obtained,  from  whence  iU 
lofty  eminences,  crowned  with  monasteries  and  convents,  and  the 
beautiful  hills  on  its  environs,  interspersed  with  villas  and  gardens, 
have  a  rich  anti  magnificent  appearance.  The  city  oecupicN  a  plain 
on  the  north-eastern  part  of  a  tongue  of  land  of  an  irregular  shape, 
stretching  towards  the  north,  and  on  the  south  connected  with  the 
Continent. 

All  parts  of  the  view  are  picturesquely  mountainous,  and  present 
an  infinite  variety  of  novel,  sublime,  ami  wontlerful  scenery,  of 
u  hich  any  topographical  description  must  fail  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea. 

Admission,  Is. — Children,  half  price. — Season  Tickets,  5*. — 0|)cn 
from  Ten  till  dusk. 

Descriptive  Books,  Price  Sixpence. 


THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL;  OR, 


SPLENDID  PORTRAIT  OF  OUR  MOST  GRACIOUS  SOVEREIGN, 

KING  WILLIAM  TflE  FOURTH. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  STEEL  ENGRAVING 

OF  HIS  PRESENT  MAJESTY  IN  HIS  ROBES  OF  STATE, 

Will  be  presented  GRATIS  to  every  Purchaser  of 

THE  NEW  NORTH  BRITON 

Of  Wednesday  the  21s^  July  curt. 

The  NEW  NORTH  BRITON  of  that  date  will  be  printed  on  a  Sheet  DOUBLE  the  ORDINARY  SIZE,  both  sides  covering  a  surface 
of  printed  matter  of  twenty-one  feet  four  inches,  or  sixty- five  feet  six  inches  of  solid  columns  in  length,  being  equal  to  an  octavo  volume  • 
and  containing,  independently  of  the  ordinary  news  and  topics  of  the  day,  ’ 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIR  OF  KING  WILLIAM  IV. 

Drawn  up  Expressly  for  this  Paper,  from  the  most  Authentic  Sources. 

The  suwesa  which  has  attended  The  New  North  Briton  has  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  it  Proprietors.  Its  circu¬ 
lation  is  distinguished  for  respectability  and  extent,  and  is  still  advancing.  From  the  arrangements  the  Proprietors  have  entered  into  to 
give  the  earlirat  intelligence  of  every  event  of  importance,  they  are  confident  their  labours  will  continue  to  meet  with  public  favour,  and 
they  trust  their  Advertising  Friends  will  find  it  their  interest  to  support  them  on  this  as  on  future  occasions. 

Price  to  Subscribers  of  the  New  North  Briton,  7d. — To  Non-Subscribers,  Is. 

To  secure  early  Impressions  of  the  Portrait,  immediate  orders  must  be  given. 

At  the  Office,  5,  North  St  David  Street,  Edinburgh  ;  or  to  the  following  Agents 
W.  R.  M'Phun,  Glasgow;  J.  Hislop,  Greenock;  J.  Sinclair,  and  MacKinnel  &  M‘Kie,  Dumfries;  J.  Dick,  Ayr;  W.  Grieve,  Kelso* 
T.  Melrose.  Berwick;  A.  Brown  &  Co.,  and  L.  Smith,  Aberdeen;  K.  Douglas,  Inverness;  Forsyth  &  Young,  and  J.  Grant,  Elgin* 
C.  G.  Sidey,  Perth ;  R.  Bell,  post-master.  Dundee;  R.  Wilson,  Arbroath,— or  to  any  Bookseller  or  News-agent  in  the  Kingdom.  * 


BOURRIENNE’S  MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON. 


volume  the  fifty-seventh  of 

CONSTABLE’S  MISCELLANY, 

Published  this  day. 

Price  3b.  6d.  extra  cloth  boards,  or  on  fine  paper  5s. — royal  paper  6s., 
Consists  of  the  First  Volume  of 

MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE, 

From  the  French  of  M.  Fauvelet  Bourrienne, 

Private  Secretary  to  the  Emperor. 

By  JOHN  S.  MEMES,  LL.D. 

'  To  be  completed  in  Three  Volumes. 

**  We  know  from  the  lK*st  political  authority  now  living  in  Eng¬ 
land,  that  the  writer’s  accounts  are  perfectly  corroborated  by  facts.” 
^London  Literary  Gazette. 

Works  recently  published  in 

CONSTABLE’S  MISCELLANY. 

VOLS.  L.  LI. 

t  HISTORY  of  CHIVALRY  and  the  CRUSADES. 

By  the  Rev.  Henry. Stkbbino,  M.A.  2  Vols. 

“  ’Tis  the  last,  and  one  of  the  best,  (»f  the  series  in  Constable’s 
Miscellany.  Style  clear,. sentiments  and  opinions  just  descriptions 
picturesque,  and  the  stream  of  narrative  strong  and  flowing.  Mr 
Stebbing  is  a  rising  writer.” — Blackwood's  Masazine. 

“  It  shows  a  cultivated  mind,  ju<ticious  reflection,  much  care  in 
the  exwulion,  ami  is,  altogether,  one  that  merits  a  cordial  recom¬ 
mendation.”— Lenrf  on  Literal^/  Gazette, 

“  They  are  temperate  and  phi’asophical,  yet  not  withi  ut  a  kindly 
gl  *w  of  imagination,  and  a  style  which  is  animated  and  graphical.” 
’T-Ejlinlmrah  Literary  Journal. 

'  **  Mr  Strbhing’s  little  volumes  have  strengthened  our  philosophy, 
while  they  have  amused  us  ;  and  the  cheapness  of  their  form,  the 
quantity  of  matter  they  contain,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  ar- 
rangf  d,  makes  nsrtM-ommend  them  most  cordially  to  our  readers.”— 
New’  MontMy  Mtiffaztne* 

•*  A  work  replete  with  that  most  attractive  kind  of  interest  which 
springs  from  a  mixture  of  the  very  ideal  of  romantic  incident  and 
feeling,  with  the  absolutes  of  history.” — Court  Journal. 
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A  HISTORY  of  MUSIC.  By  William  C.  Staf¬ 

ford. 

**  A  volume  which  was  much  wanted,  and  the  want  is  here  not  ill 
supplied. ’’—Cottf/  Journal. 

'•  The  pre-ent  little  v».lume  embodies  much  information  touching 
the  origin,  composition,  and  performers,  from  the  earliest  period  till 
^e  present  day.”-— London  Literary  Gazette. 
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LIFE  of  SIR  WILLIAM  WALLACE  of  EL- 

DERSLIE,  with  the  History  of  his  Struggle  for  the  Independence  of 
Scotland,  including  Bii^rajihical  Notices  of  contemiiorary  English 
and  Scottish  Warriors.  By  John  D.  Carrick,  Esq. 

“  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  more  interesting  volume  of  Bio¬ 
graphy,  when  facts  wear  the  exciting  and  wonderful  aspect  of  ro¬ 
mance — where  History  is,  at  the  same  time,  veracious  and  poetical.” 
— TAc  Warder. 

•*  The  author  of  the  present  volume  does  not  disappoint  expecta¬ 
tion  ;  his  Life  of  Wallace  is  a  well-written,  authentic,  and  spirited 

Sroduction,  full  of  research,  and  exhibiting  considerable  powers  of 
escripiion.”— Swn- 
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LIFE  of  KING  JAMES  the  FIRST.  By  Ro¬ 

ns  btChambcrs,  Author  of  **  Thee  Rebellioiif  in  SooUand,”  dee. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  SCOTLAND. 

By  WILLIAM  CHAMBERS. 

- **  Relate  what  Latium  was. 

Declare  the  past  and  present  state  of  things.” 

Extract  from  the  Author's  Preface. — “  The  volume  now  intro¬ 
duced  to  public  notice  has  been  compiled  with  the  view  of  furnishing, 
for  the  first  time^  to  strangers  and  others,  a  c'^nnected,  comprehensive 
delineation  of  the  chief  Institutions  in  Scotland,  as  well  a''  the  more 
prominent  and  peculiar  Laws  and  Usages  by  which  this  northern 
kingdom  is  ?till  distinguished  from  the  other  portions  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  more  especially  from  England  ;  and,  as  such,  to  form 
a  useful  companion  to  the  Picture  ok  Scotland.  While  the  latter 
publication  adheres  principally  to  a  desciiption  of  things  of  a  tangi¬ 
ble  nature,  the  present  may  be  best  depicted  as  an  attempt  to  expt^se 
the  mechanism  regulating  Society  in  its  public  relations.  In  other 
words,  while  the  one  presents  a  lumino»Js  picture  of  the  body  of  the 
country,  the  other  aspires  to  exhibit  the  soul  with  which  it  lias  been 
endowed.” 
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Third  Edition,  with  considerable  additions  and  improvements. 
Illustrated  by  Maps  and  Views. 

Printed  for  Stirling  and  Kenney,  and  John  Fairbatrn,  Edin¬ 
burgh;  Whittaker  and  Co.,  a.jd  James  Duncan,  London. 

The  rapid  sale  of  two  large  editions  of  the  Scott  sh  Tourist  is 
a  decided'proof  of  the  superiority  both  of  its  plan  and  execution  over 
any  similar  work.  The  Phird  Edition,  besides  being  illustr.ited  by 
several  new  plates,  will  be  found  to  contain  very  considerable  addi¬ 
tions  and  improvements.  The  scenery  of  I.och  Lomond,  Loch  Ka¬ 
trine,  and  Loch  Tay,  was  visited  last  summer  by  the  author  of  the 
account  of  these  places,  as  given  in  this  edition. 
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